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Home of William Henry Harrison, 1804-1812. 


William Henry Harrison was born and spent 
part of his boyhood at Berkeley, the Harrison 
estate on the James River in Virginia. His 
father, the fifth Benjamin, was a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and thrice governor 
of the state. His son was educated in Virginia, 
going to Philadelphia in 1791, to enter medical 
college. Lack of money, owing to the death of 
his father, ended this project, and instead he 
sought and received a commission as Ensign in 
the First U. S. Regiment of Infantry. He served 
first at Fort Washington (Cincinnati) and soon 
proved himself an able officer. Doubtless he 
learned much of Indian warfare and diplomacy 
from Anthony Wayne, whose aide he was for 
some time. 


In November, 1785, he married Anna Symmes, 
daughter of John Cleves Symmes, owner of vast 
tracts of Ohio lands. Harrison and his wife 
settled on a farm near North Bend. 


Resigning from the army, he was appointed. 
Secretary of the Northwest Territory and later 
was elected to Congress. Here he sponsored 
two measures, one favoring settlers rather than 
wealthy land- speculators in obtaining government 
lands, and another dividing the unwieldy terri- 
tory. Both measures passed. Ohio became a 
separate territory and Indiana Territory was 
set up July 4, 1800. President Adams appointed 
Harrison as the first governor of an area com- 
prising Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
part of Minnesota. 


The new governor did not arrive at the capital, 
Vincennes, until January 1, 1801, his family 
following in the summer. On October 15, 1801, 
he wrote to his friend, James Findlay: “I have 
purchased a farm of 300 acres which is all cleared 
and am now engaged in fencing it and shall begin 
to build next spring if I can find the means”. On 
September 22, 1804, he wrote Findlay: “During 
the whole of this summer and part of last I have 
been engaged in building a large house.” Just 
when the family moved in is not known, but 
perhaps in time for the birth of the fifth child, 
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John Scott Harrison, on October 4, 1804. 
Harrison was then in St. Louis organizing the 
District of Upper Louisiana which was governed 
from Vincennes for a year. 


The family remained in the house until 1812, 
when Harrison became Commander-in-Chief of 
the army in the Northwest. He sent his family 
to Cincinnati and then to the North Bend farm, 
from then on the family home. 


Judge Benjamin Parke occupied Grouseland 
for atime. In 1819 President Monroe appointed 
John Cleves Symmes Harrison, the eldest son, 
as Receiver of the Land Office in Vincennes. 
The house was deeded to him in 1821. He 
and his wife, Clarissa Pike, daughter of Zebulon 
Montgomery Pike, lived in the house for about, 
ten years. In it was his office and it also housed 
the Vincennes Library of which he was:for a 
time librarian. 


After his departure the house suffered many 
vicissitudes, finally passing out of the family in 
1850. It was for a time used as a storage for 
grain and as a hotel when the railroads came. 
In 1860 it was again a residence and so remained. 
until 1909. About to be razed, the Francis Vigo 
Chapter, D.A.R., rescued it, opened it as a 
historic house museum in 1911 and has main- 
tained it as such ever since, Several changes 
were made over the years, and it has been the 
objective of the Chapter to restore it as nearly 
as possible to its original state, as well as to keep 
it in repair. In 1949 several late additions were 
removed. As far as possible it is furnished 
with Harrison possessions or with contemporary 
pieces. Unfortunately little Harrison furniture 
remains as even the North Bend house burned 
in 1858. 


Who designed the house is not known - perhaps 
Harrison himself, who had been reared in one 
of the great houses of Virginia and had known 
many of the others. The foundation of stone 
was brought from up the river, and the brick, 
for which Harrison paid four hundred acres of 
land, were burned not far from town. The source 
of the woodwork is not known: whether it was 
made on the place or brought from elsewhere. 
It seems more likely that skilled artisans were 
brought from Kentucky, as almost identically 
designed mantels are to be seen there. Probably 
there were gardens around the house, but all 
trace of them has disappeared. Some of the 
floors are original, others have been replaced. 
Under the first and second floors is a layer of 
clay for insulation. 


Entering the Great House through the beauti- 
ful doorway with its reeded pilasters and fan- 
light, one is in the hall, facing the stairway, seen 
through a beautiful arch. The cherry treads, 
set far back in the wall, make the stairway 
self-supporting. A small doorway near the rear 
opens into a closet, traditionally a secret passage 
from the second floor. The original opening was 
perhaps concealed. Two original posters from 
the famous “Tippecanoe and Tyler Too” campaign 
hang over the desk. 


1. At the left is the “Great Room,” probably 
the dining room and also the assembly room. It 
is notable for the curved wall with windows 
overlooking the river. In it the Treaty of Grouse- 
land, one of those negotiated by Harrison while 
governor, was reputedly signed. The center 
table was Harrison’s but of too late a period 
to have been used by him while occupying this 
house. John Wesley Jarvis painted the portrait 
of Harrison in 1813. It was sent to a grandson 
in Kansas and so escaped the North Bend fire. 
The opposite portrait of Mrs. William Henry 
Harrison Jr., the artist so far unidentified, also 
went to Kansas. In the windows is a pair of 
tables dating from 1809 made for Francis Vigo, 
Harrison’s friend and associate. Two rush-seat 
chairs between the tables were Judge Parke's. 
The mantel was brought from Whitehall, a house 
built out in the country by Col. Isaac White, 
who was killed at Tippecanoe. It replaces the 
original mantel, removed at an unknown time. 
The fire-place fittings, pair of Bohemian glass 
pitchers and the two Mezzotints, “Can’t Read” 
and “Can't Spell,” belonged to the Decker family 
which came to Knox County before 1800. Mrs. 
Nicholas McCarty Harrison presented the chande- 
lier, the Federal mirror, two Directory style arm 
chairs, ottoman and small lacquer table. 


2. This room was originally divided by a parti- 
tion between the outside door and the window 
to the right. Over the rear mantel is a portrait 
of Dr. Elias McNamee painted by Horace Harding 
and over the opposite mantel is one of John 
Gibson, who was secretary of the territory and 
who also served as acting governor before 
Harrison arrived and when he was absent from 
Vincennes. Its ;authenticity is doubtful. The 
slant-top desk belonged to John Badollet, first 
Register of the Land Office, and the mirror 
above it was presented to the Vanderburghs 
when the Harrisons left Vincennes. There are 
a number of prints and engravings of Harrison 
on the walls, most of them dating from the 
campaign or after his death in 1841. Much of 
the furniture is mid-century, many of the pieces 
from Vincennes families. In a shutter at the 
back window is a bullet-hole, reputedly made 
by an Indian shooting at Harrison as he carried 
his infant son, John Scott. 


3. From the Great House a covered passage, 
probably originally open at both ends, leads to 
the rear building. 


4. Museum Room. The cases contain articles 
associated especially with the Harrisons and with 
Francis Vigo. There are many interesting docu- 
ments in the document case. 


5. Now used as an office and Board Room. 


6. Stairway to servant’s rooms. From one of 
these a passage leads to the hall. From the 
hall there was originally a passage to the Great 
House under a roof higher than the present one. 


7. West Bedroom. The high-post bed belonged 
to Ambrose Whitlock, Paymaster of the Army 


while Harrison was governor. Several of the 
chairs, the washstand and clock came from the 
Vigo home in the country. The dressing-glass 
was Badollet’s. Next to the bed is a “Beau 
Brummel” dressing table, of English origin. The 
memorial pictures on the mantel commemorate 
Mrs. Vigo and her sister and brother-in-law, Dr. 
and Mrs. Samuel McKee. All the upstairs 
mantels are original and delicately carved. 


8. East Bedroom. The bed, chest and mirror 
were Harrison pieces, but doubtless used by the 
younger Harrisons and not by the Governor. 
Next to the bed is a small chest that came from 
the Ohio home. It was given by Mrs. Harrison 
to a servant, and so preserved. Admiral Usher’s 
family owned the desk. 


9. Bedroom furnished with pieces for children’s 
use. 


10. From the floor of this room a trap door led 
to the hidden closet in the lower hall. 


11. Bedroom. The bed and desk are from the 
Vigo home. His copy of the Declaration of 
Independence is on the wall. 


In the attic is a ladder leading to a look-out 
in the roof. 


Basement 


In the large room to the right is a beam taken 
from the ceiling of the Great Room when repairs 
had to be made. There is also a well, to be 
used in case of attack. The basement windows 
were protected with heavy wooden bars. 


12. Wine Room. Clay pipes led from a drain 
in one corner to a cask buried in the ground 
outside. 


13. Probably a room used by the servants. 
14. Same. 
15. So-called School Room. 


It is entirely possible that there was another 
dependency behind the rear building, used as 
a kitchen. 


Grounseland is wholly 
owned and mainitained by 
the Francis Vigo Chapter, 
Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. It is in no 
way supported by taxes, 
but by admissions, sales of 
souvenirs and contribu- 
tions. 
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The house was built in 1801-04; inner brick burned on Illinois side 

of Wabash river; outer brick brought from New Orleans. Wood- 

work, hand-carved; was brought from Philadelphia by ox-team. 

Where possible wooden pegs were used instead of nails. In base- 

ment ceiling the peg which holds the newel post in place is visible. 


(The circular stair is self-supporting like the stair at Mt. Vernon.) 


. Council Chamber—the room in which WILLIAM HENRY HAR- 


RISON and his associates transacted all official Indiana Territory 
business. Round table in the center of room and desk are original 
Harrison furniture. The semi-circular tables were the property 
of Francis Vigo. Note the curved wall and windows—a remark- 
able architectural feature. 


. Family living room. 


Note the bullet hole in the shutter (extreme left, back) made when 
an Indian shot at William Henry Harrison as he walked the floor 
with his infant son Scott Harrison in his arms. 


. Originally this room was an open passage way between the main 


manor and the kitchen and dining room. 


4, Family kitchen. 


5. Family dining room—not open to visitors as it is at this time part 


11. 


of the living quarters of the caretaker. 


. Stair to servants bedrooms. From one of these rooms a secret 


passage leads back to hall—used when ready escape demanded. 
Note fan-shaped windows. 


. Francis Vigo Room 一 So designated by the chapter, because the 


four-poster, the desk, the chest and rocker and clock are original 
Vigo furniture. 


. Master Bedroom—tThe black rocker is original Harrison furniture. 
. Nursery. 
10. 


From the floor of this smal] room there was a trap door, leading 
to a hidden closet below. In the lower hall, originally, a sliding 
panel gave entrance. 


Bedroom (now a museum). 


Basement (at foot of stairs, to front), remnant of powder magazine, 
indicated by unusual thickness of walls and ceiling. 


Wine room (12)—drain in one corner. 
Servant’s kitchen (13); Dining Room (14); School Room (15). 


Francis Vigo Chapter D. A. R. appreciates your visit and hopes 
you and your friends will come again. 
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fMRRISON’S REPORT ON THE BATTLE OF TIPPECANOE 


Harrison’s report to William Eustis, Secretary of War, on the Battle of Tippecanoe 
was dated ‘'18th November” at Vincennes, It was ‘‘communicated to Congress”! by 
President Madison on December 19, 1811. The text below is taken from American State 
Papers, Indian Affairs, volume IV, pp. 776-779. This document is included in TIH 
because of the significance of the event, the comparative inaccessability of the re- 
port, and the belief that the classroom use of such original materials has obvious 
benefits. H.H.H. 


COMMUNICATED TO CONGRESS, DECEMBER 19, 1811. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 


I lay before Congress two letters received from Governor Harrison, 
of the Indiana territory, reporting the particulars and the issue of the ex- 
pedition under his command, of which notice was taken in my communication 
of November Sth. 

While it is deeply lamented that so many valuable lives have been lost 
in the action which took place on the 7th ult. Congress will see, with sat- 
isfaction, the dauntless spirit and fortitude victoriously displayed by every 
description of the troops engaged, as well as the collected firmness which 
distinguished their commander, on an occasion requiring the utmost exer- 
tions of valor and discipline. 

It may reasonably be expected that the good effects of this critical 
defeat and dispersion of a combination of savages, which appears to have 
been spreading to a greater extent, will be experienced not only in a cessa- 
tion of the murders and depredations committed on our frontier, but in the 
prevention of any hostile incursions otherwise to have been apprehended 

The families of those brave and patriotic citizens who have fallen in 
this severe conflict, will doubtless engage the favorable attention of Con- 
gress. 


JAMES MADISON. 
Washington, December 18th, 1811. 


Vincennes, 18th November, 1811. 

Sir: 
In my letter of the 8th instant, I did myself the honor to communicate 
the result of an action between the troops under my command and the con- 
federation of Indians under the control of the Shawanese prophet I had 
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previously informed you, in a letter of the 2d instant, of my proceedings 
previously to my arrival at the Vermillion river, where I had erected a block 
house for the protection of the boats which I was obliged to leave, and as 
a depository for our heavy baggage, and such part of our provisions as we 
were unable to transport in wagons. 

On the morning of the 3d instant, I commenced my march from the block 
house. The Wabash, above this, turning considerably to the eastward, I was 
obliged, in order to avoid the broken and woody country, which borders upon 
it, to change my course to the westward of north to gain the prairies which 
lie to the back of those woods. At the end of one day’s march, I was en- 
abled to take the proper direction, (N.E.) which brought me, on the evening 
of the Sth, to a small creek, at about eleven miles from the Prophet’s town. 
I had, on the preceding day, avoided the dangerous pass of Pine creek, by 
inclining a few miles to the left, where the troops and wagons were crossed 
with expedition and safety. Our route on the 6th, for about six miles, lay 
through prairies, separated by small points of woods. 

My order of march hitherto had been similar to that used by General 
Wayne; that is, the infantry were in two columns of files on either side of 
the road, and the mounted riflemen and cavalry in front, in the rear, and on 
the flanks. Where the ground was unfavorable for the action of cavalry, they 
were placed on the rear, but where it was otherwise, they were made to 
exchange positions with one of the mounted rifle corps. Understanding that 
the last four miles were open woods, and the probability being greater that 
we should be attacked in front than on either flank, I halted at that distance 
from the town, and formed the army in order of battle. The U. S. infantry 
placed in the centre, two companies of militia infantry, and one of mounted 
riflemen, on each flank, formed the front line. In the rear of this line was 
placed the baggage, drawn up as compactly as possible, and immediately 
behind it areserve of three companies of militia infantry. The cavalry formed 
a second line, at the distance of three hundred yards in the rear of the front 
line, and a company of mounted riflemen the advanced guard at that distance 
in front. To facilitate the march, the whole were then broken off in short 
columns of companies=a situation the most favorable for forming in order 
of battle with facility and precision. 

Our march was slow and cautious, and much delayed by the examination 
of every place which seemed calculated for an ambuscade. Indeed, the 
ground was, for some time, so unfavorable, that I was obliged to change the 
position of several corps three times in the distance of a mile. At half past 
two o’clock, we passed a small creek at the distance of one mile and a half 
from the town, and entered an open wood, when the army was halted, and 
again drawn up in order of battle. During the whole of the last day’s march, 
parties of Indians were constantly about us, and. every effort was made by 
the interpreters to speak to them, but in vain. New attempts of the kind 
were now made, but, proving equally ineffectual, a Capt. Dubois, of the 
spies and guides, offering to go with a flag to town, I despatched him with 
an interpreter, to request a conference with the Prophet. In a few moments 
a messenger was sent by Captain Dubois to inform me that, in his attempts 
to advance, the Indians appeared on both his flanks, and although he had 
spoken to them in the most friendly manner, they refused to answer, but 
beckoned to him to go forward, and constantly endeavored to cut him off 
from the army. Upon this information, I recalled the Captain, and determined 
to encamp for the night, and take some other measures for opening a con- 
ference with the Prophet. 


HARRISON REPORT 


Whilst I was engaged in tracing the lines for the encampment, Major 
Daviess, who commanded the dragoons, came to inform me that he had pene- 
trated to the Indian fields; that the ground was entirely open and favorable; 
that the Indians in front had manifested nothing but hostility, and had an- 
swered every attempt to bring them to a parley, with contempt and insolence. 
I was immediately advised by all the officers around me to move forward; a 
similar wish indeed pervaded all the army. It was drawn up in excellent 
order, and every man appeared eager to decide the contest immediately. 

Being informed that a good encampment might be had upon the Wabash, I 
yielded to what appeared the general wish, and directed the troops to ad- 
vance, taking care, however, to place the interpreters in front, with direc- 
tions to invite a conference with any Indians they might meet with. We had 
not advanced above four hundred yards when I was informed that three In- 
dians had approached the advanced guard, and had expressed a wish to 
speak to me. I found, upon their arrival, that one of them was a man in great 
estimation with the Prophet. He informed me that the chiefs were much 
surprised at my advancing upon them so rapidly; that they were given to 
understand, by the Delawares and Miamies, whom I had sent to them a few 
days before, that I would not advance to their town until I had received an 
answer to my demands made through them; that this answer had been des- 
patched by the Pattawatamy chief, Winnemae, who had accompanied the 
Miamies and Delawares on their return; tnat they had left the Prophet’s 
town two days before, with a design to meet me, but had unfortunately taken 
the road on the south side of the Wabash. I answered that I had no intention 
of attacking them, until I discovered that they would not comply with the 
demands that I had made; that I would go on and encamp at the Wabash; and 
in the morning would have an interview with the Prophet and his chiefs, 
and explain to them the determination of the President; that, in the mean 
time, no hostilities should be committed. 

He seemed much pleased with this, and promised that it should be ob- 
served on their parts, I then resumed my march. We struck the cultivated 
ground about five hundred yards below the town, but as these extended to 
the bank of the Wabash, there was no possibility of getting an encampment 
which was provided with both wood and water. 

My guides and interpreters being still with the advanced guard, and 
taking the direction of the town, the army followed, and had advanced within 
about one hundred and fifty yards, when fifty or sixty Indians sallied out, 
and with loud acclamations called to the cavalry and to the militia infantry, 
which were on our right flank, to halt. I immediately advanced to the front, 
caused the army to halt, and directed an interpreter to request some of the 
chiefs to come to me. In a few moments the man who had been with me 
before, made his appearance. I informed him that my object, for the present, 
was to procure a good piece of ground to encamp on, where we could get 
wood and water. He informed me that there was a creek to the northwest 
which he thought would suit our purpose. I immediately despatched two 
officers to examine it, and they reported that the situation was excellent, I 
then took leave of the chief, and a mutual promise was again made for 
suspension of hostilities until we could have an interview on the following 
day. I found the ground destined for the encampment not altogether such as 
I could wish it. It was indeed, admirably calculated for the encampment of 
regular troops that were opposed to regulars, but it afforded great facility to 
the approach of savages. It was a piece of dry oak land, rising about ten 
feet above the level of a marshy prairie in front, (towards the Indian town) 
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and nearly twice that height above a similar prairie in the rear, through 
which, and near to this bank, ran a small stream clothed with willows and 
brush wood. Towards the left flank this bench of high land widened con- 
siderably, but became gradually narrower in the opposite direction, and at 
the distance of one hundred and fifty yards from the right flank terminated 
in an abrupt point. The two columns of infantry occupied the front and rear 
of this ground, at the distance of about one hundred and fifty yards from 
each other on the left, and something more than half that distance on the 
right flank. These flanks were filled up, the first by two companies of 
mounted riflemen, amounting to about one hundred and twenty men, under 
the command of Major General Wells, of the Kentucky militia, who served 
as a major, the other by Spencer’s company of mounted riflemen, which 
amounted to eighty men. The front line was composed of one battalion of 
United States’ infantry, under the command of Major Floyd, flanked on the 
right by two companies of militia, and on the left by one company. The rear 
line was composed of abattalion of United States’ troops, under the command 
of Captain Baen, acting as major, and four companies of militia infantry, 
under Lieutenant Colonel Decker. 

The regular troops of this line joined the mounted riflemen under General 
Wells on the left flank, and Colonel Decker’s battalion formed an angle with 
Spencer’s company on the left. 

Two troops of dragoons, amounting to, in the aggregate, about sixty men, 
were encamped in the rear of the left flank, and Captain Parke’s troop, 
which was larger than the other two, in the rear of the front line. Our order 
of encampment varied little from that above described, excepting when some 
peculiarity of the ground made it necessary. For a night attack, the order of 
encampment was the order of battle, and each man slept immediately oppo- 
site to his post in the line. In the formation of my troops I used a single 
rank, or what is called Indian file; because, in Indian warfare, where there 
is no shock to resist, one rank is nearly as good as two, and in that kind 
of warfare, the extension of line is a matter of the first importance. Raw 
troops also manoeuvre with much more facility in single than in double 
ranks. It was my constant custom to assemble all the field officers at my 
tent, every evening, by signal, to give them the watch- word, and their in- 
structions for the night; those given for the night of the 6th were, that each 
corps which formed a part of the exterior line of the encampment should 
hold its own ground until relieved. The dragoons were directed to parade 
dismounted, in case of a night attack, with their pistols in their belts, and 
to act as a corps de reserve. The camp was defended by two captain’s 
guards, consisting each of four non-commissioned officers and forty-two 
privates, and two subaltern’s guards of twenty non-commissioned officers 
and privates. The whole under the command of a field officer of the day. 

The troops were regularly called up, an hour before day, and made to 
continue under arms until it was quite light. On the morning of the 7th, I had 
risen a quarter after 4 o’clock, and the signal for calling out the men would 
have been given in two minutes, when the attack commenced. It began on 
our left flank; but a single gun was fired by the sentinels or by the guard 
in that direction, which made not the least resistance, but abandoned their 
officer and fled into camp, and the first notice which the troops of that flank 
had of the danger, was from the yells of the savages within a short distance 
of the line; but, even under those circumstances, the men were not wanting 
to themselves or to the occasion. Such of them as were awake, or were 
easily awakened, seized their arms, and took their stations, others, which 
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were more tardy, had to contend with the enemy in the doors of their tents. 
The storm first fell upon Captain Barton’s company, of the 4th United States’ 
regiment, and Captain Geiger’s company of mounted riflemen, which formed 
the left angle of the rear line. The fire upon these was excessively severe, 
and they suffered considerably before relief could be brought to them. Some 
few Indians passed into the encampment near the angle, and one or two 
penetrated to some distance, before they were killed. I believe all the other 
companies were under arms and tolerably formed before they were fired on. 
The morning was dark and cloudy. Our fires afforded a partial light, which, 
if it gave us some opportunity of taking our positions, was still more ad- 
vantageous to the enemy, affording them the means of taking a surer aim; 
they were, therefore, extinguished as soon as possible. Under all these 
discouraging circumstances, the troops (nineteen-twentieths of whom had 
never been in action before) behaved in a manner that can never be too much 
applauded. They took their places without noise, and with less confusion 
than could have been expected from veterans, placed in a similar situation. 
As soon as I could mount my horse, I rode to the angle that was attacked. I 
found that Barton’s company had suffered severly, and the left of Geiger’s 
entirely broken. I immediately ordered Cook’s company, and the late Captain 
Wentworth’s, under Lieutenant Peters, to be brought up from the centre of 
the rear line, where the ground was much more defensible, and formed across 
the angle in support of Barton’s and Geiger’s. My attention was then en- 
gaged by a heavy firing upon the left of the front line, where were stationed 
the small company of United States’ riflemen, (then, however, armed with 
muskets) and the companies of Baen, Snelling, and Prescott, of the 4th regi- 
ment. I found Major Daviess forming the dragoons in the rear of those com- 
panies; and understanding that the heaviest part of the enemy’s fire pro- 
ceded from some trees about fifteen or twenty paces in front of those 
companies, I directed the major to dislodge them with a part of the dragoons; 
unfortunately, the major’s gallantry determined him to execute the order 
with a smaller force than was sufficient, which enabled the enemy to avoid 
him in front, and attack his flanks. The major was mortally wounded, and 
his party driven back. The Indians were, however, immediately and gallantly 
dislodged from their advantageous position by Captain Snelling, at the head 
of his company. In the course of a few minutes after the commencement of 
the attack, the fire extended along the left flank, the whole of the front, the 
right flank, and part of the rear line. Upon Spencer’s mounted riflemen, and 
the right of Warwick’s company, which was posted on the right of the rear 
line, it was excessively severe. Captain Spencer, and his first and second 
lieutenants, were killed, and Captain Warwick mortally wounded. Those 
companies, however, still bravely maintained their posts, but Spencer had 
suffered so severely, and having originally too much ground to occupy, I 
reinforced them with Robb’s company of riflemen, which had been drawn, or, 
by mistake, ordered from their position on the left flank, towards the centre 
of the camp; and filled the vacancy that had been occupied by Robb, with 
Prescott’s company of the 4th United States’ regiment. My great object was 
to keep the lines entire, to prevent the enemy from breaking into the camp, 
until day-light should enable me to make a general and effectual charge. 
With this view, I had reinforced every part of the line that had suffered 
much, and as soon as the approach of moming had discovered itself, I with- 
drew from the front line Snelling’s, Posey’s, (under Lieutenant Albright) 
and Scott’s, and from the rear line, Wilson’s companies, and drew them up 
upon the left flank, and, at the same time, I ordered Cook’s and Baen’s 
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companies, the former from the rear, and the latter from the front line, to 
reinforce the right flank, foreseeing that, at these points, the enemy would 
make their last efforts. Major Wells, who commanded on the left flank, not 
knowing my intentions precisely, had taken the command of these companies, 
and had charged the enemy before I had formed the body of dragoons, with 
which I meant to support the infantry; a small detachment of these were, 
however, ready, and proved amply sufficient for the purpose, 

The Indians were driven by the infantry at the point of the bayonet, and 
the dragoons pursued and forced them into a marsh, where they could not be 
followed. Captain Cook and Lieutenant Larabee had, agreeably to my order, 
marched their companies to the right flank; had formed them under the fire 
of the enemy, and, being then joined by the riflemen of that flank, had 
charged the Indians, killed a number, and put the rest to a precipitate flight. 
A favorable opportunity was here offered to pursue the enemy with dragoons, 
but being engaged at that time on the other flank, I did not observe it until 
it was too late. 

I have thus, sir, given you the particulars of an action which was cer- 
tainly maintained with the greatest obstinacy and perseverance by both 
parties. The Indians manifested a ferocity, uncommon even with them. To 
their savage fury, our troops opposed that cool and deliberate valor which 
is characteristic of the Christian soldier. 

The most pleasing part of my duty, (that of naming to you the corps and 
individuals who particularly distinguished themselves) is yet to be per- 
formed. There is, however, considerable difficulty in it; where merit was so 
common, it is almost impossible to discriminate. 

The whole of the infantry formed a small brigade, under the immediate 
orders of Colonel Boyd The colonel, throughout the action, manifested 
equal zeal and bravery, in carrying into execution my orders, in keeping the 
men to their posts, and exhorting them to fight with valor. His brigade major, 
Clarke, and his aid-de-camp, George Croghan, Esquire, were also very 
serviceably employed, Colonel Joseph Bartholemew, a very valuable officer, 
commanded, under Colonel Boyd, the militia infantry. He was wounded early 
in the action, and his services lost to me. Major G R. C. Floyd, the senior 
officer of the fourth United States’ regiment, commanded immediately the 
the battalion of that regiment, which was in the front line; his conduct, 
during the action, was entirely to my satisfaction. Lieutenant Colonel 
Decker, who commanded the battalion of militia on the right of the rear line, 
preserved his command in good order. He was, however, but partially at- 
tacked. 

I have before mentioned to you, that Major General Wells, of the fourth 
division of Kentucky militia, acted under my command as a major, at the 
head of two companies of mounted volunteers. The general maintained the 
fame which he had already acquired in almost every campaign and in almost 
every battle which has been fought with the Indians, since the settlement of 
Kentucky. 

Of the several corps, the fourth United States’ regiment and the two small 
companies attached to it, were certainly the most conspicuous for undaunted 
valor. The companies commanded by Captains Cook, Snelling, and Barton, 
Lieutenants Larabee, Peters, and Hawkins, were placed in situations where 
they could render most service and encounter most danger, and those officers 
eminently distinguished themselves. Captains Prescott and Brown performed 
their duty, also, entirely to my satisfaction, as did Posey’s company of the 
seventh regiment, headed by Lieutenant Albright. In short, sir, they sup- 
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ported the fame of American regulars, and I have never heard that a single 
individual was found out of the line of his duty. Several of the militia com- 
panies were in no wise inferior to the regulars. Spencer’s, Geiger’s, and 
Warwick’s, maintained their posts amidst a monstrous carnage, as indeed 
did Robb’s, after it was posted on the left flank; its loss of men, (seventeen 
killed and wounded) and keeping its ground, is sufficient evidence of its 
firmness. Wilson’s and Scott’s companies charged with the regular troops, 
and proved themselves worthy of doing so. 

Norris’s company, also, behaved well. Hargrove’s and Wilkin’s com- 
panies were placed in a situation where they had no opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing themselves, or I am satisfied they would have done it. This was 
the case with the squadron of dragoons, also; after Major Daviess had re- 
ceived his wound, knowing it to be mortal, I promoted Captain Parke to the 
majority, than whom, there is no better officer. 

My two aids-de-camp, Majors Hurd and Taylor, with Lieutenant Adams, 
of the fourth regiment, the adjutant of the troops, afforded me the most 
essential aid, as well in the action, as throughout the campaign. 

The arrangements of Captain Piatt, in the quartermaster’s department, 
were highly judicious, and his exertions, on all occasions, particularly in 
bringing off the wounded, deserve my warmest thanks. But, in giving merited 
praise to the living, let me not forget the gallant dead. 

Colonel Abraham Owen, commandant of the 18th Kentucky regiment, 
joined me a few days before the action, as a private in Captain Geiger’s 
company; he accepted the appointment of volunteer aid-de-camp to me; he 
fell early in the action; the representatives of his State will inform you, that 
she possessed not a better citizen nor a braver man. Major J. H. Daviess 
was known as an able lawyer and a great orator; he joined me as a private 
volunteer, and, on the recommendation of the officers of that corps, was 
appointed to command the three troops of dragoons; his conduct in that 
capacity, justified their choice; never was there an officer possessed of 
more ardor and zeal to discharge his duties with propriety, and never one 
who would have encountered greater danger to purchase military fame. Cap- 
tain Baen, of the fourth United States’ regiment, was killed early in the 
action; he was unquestionably a good officer and valiant soldier. Captains 
Spencer and Warwick, and Lieutenants McMahan and Berry, were all my 
particular friends. I have ever had the utmost confidence in their valor, and 
I was not deceived. 

Spencer was wounded in the head; he exhorted his men to fight valiantly; 
he was shot through both thighs, and fell, still continuing to encourage them; 
he was raised up, and received a ball through his body, which put an im- 
mediate end to his existence. 

Warwick was shot immediately through the body; being taken to the 
surgery to be dressed, as soon as it was over, (being a man of great bodily 
vigor and still able to walk) he insisted upon going back to head his com- 
pany, although it was evident that he had but a few hours to live. 

All these gentlemen, sir, Captain Baen excepted, have left wives and 
five of them, large families of children. This is the case, too, with many of 
the privates among the militia, who fell in the action, or who have died 
since, of their wounds. 

Will the bounty of their country be withheld from their helpless orphans, 
many of whom will be in the most destitute condition, and, perhaps, want 
even the necessaries of life? 

With respect to the number of Indians that were engaged against us, I am 
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possessed of no data by which I can form a correct statement. It must, how- 
ever, have been considerable, and perhaps not much inferior to our own, 
which, deducting the dragoons, who were unable to do us much service, was 
very little above seven hundred non-commissioned officers and privates. I 
am convinced there were, at least, six hundred. The Prophet had, three 
weeks before, four hundred and fifty of his own proper followers. I am in- 
duced to believe, that he was joined by a number of the lawless vagabonds 
who live on the Illinois river, as large trails were seen coming from that 
direction. Indeed, I shall not be surprised to find, that some of those who 
professed the warmest friendship for us, were arrayed against us. It is cer- 
tain, that one of this description came out from the town, and spoke to me 
the night before the action. The Pattawatamy chief, whom I mentioned to 
have been wounded and taken prisoner in my letter of the 8th instant, I left 
on the battle gound, after having taken all the care of him in my power. I 
requested him to inform those of his own tribe who had joined the Prophet, 
and the Kickapoos, and the Winnebagoes, that if they would immediately 
abandon the Prophet, and return to their own tribes, their past conduct 
would be forgiven, and, that we would treat them as we formerly had done. 
He assured me that he would do so, and that there was no doubt of their 
compliance. Indeed, he said that he was certain that they would put the 
Prophet to death. 

I think, upon the whole, that there will be no further hostilities; but, of 
this, I shall be enabled to give you some more certain information in a few 
days. 

The troops left the battle ground on the 9th instant; it took every wagon 
to transport the wounded; we managed, however, to bring off the public 
property, although almost all the private baggage of the officers was neces- 
sarily destroyed. 

It may, perhaps, be imagined, sir, that some means might have been 
adopted to have made a more early discovery of the approach of the enemy 
to our camp, the morning of the 7th instant. But, if I had employed two- 
thirds of the army as out posts, it would have been ineffectual; the Indians, 
in such a night, would have found means to have passed between them. 
Placed in the situation that we were, there is no other mode of avoiding a 
surprise, than by a chain of sentinels, so close together that the enemy 
cannot pass between, without discovery, and, having the army in such 
readiness, that they can get to their alarm posts at a moment’s warning. 
Our troops could not have been better prepared than they were, unless they 
had been kept under arms the whole night, as they lay with their accoutre- 
ments on, and their arms by their sides, and the moment they were up, they 
were at their posts. If the sentinels and the guards had done their duty, even 
the troops on the left flank would have been prepared to receive the Indians. 

Ihave the honor to enclose you a correct return of our killed and wounded. 
The wounded suffered very much before their arrival here, but they are now 
comfortably fixed, and every attention has been, and shall continue to be, 
paid to them. 

Doctor Foster is not only possessed of great professional merit, but is, 
moreover, a man of feeling and honor. 

I am convinced, sir, that the Indians lost many more men than we did. 
They left from thirty-six to forty on the field. They were seen to take off, 
not only the wounded, but the dead An Indian that was killed and scalped 
in the beginning of the action, by one of our men, was found in a house in 
the town. Several others were also found in the houses, and many graves, 
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which were fresh dug; one of them was opened, and found to contain three 
dead bodies. 

Our infantry used, principally, cartridges containing twelve buck- shot, 
which were admirably calculated for a night action. 

I have before informed you, sir, that Colonel Miller was prevented, by 
illness, from going on the expedition; he renderrd essential service in the 
command of fort Harrison; he is an officer of great merit. 

There are so many circumstances, which it is important for you to know, 
respecting the situation of this country, that I have thought it best to com- 
mit this despatch to my aid-de-camp, Major Taylor, who will have the 
honor of delivering it to you, and will be able to give you more satisfaction 
than I could do, by writing. Major Taylor (who is also one of our supreme 
judges) is a man of integrity and honor, and you may rely upon any state- 
ments he may make, 

With the highest respect, I have the honor to be, sir, your humble servant, 
WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON. 


P. 5 Not a man of ours was taken prisoner, and of three scalps which 
were taken, two of them were recovered. 
The Honorable W. Eustis, Secretary of War 
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With this issue of TIH, we begin our second year of publication. 
The editor hopes that Teaching Indiana History accomplished its pur- 
pose last year in aiding Hoosier teachers in teaching Indiana and 
American History. As last year, in this column the Editor will briefly 
review or note magazine articles, newspaper items, and new publica- 
tions that will be of interest to history teachers. Although our review 
will be aimed specifically at items of Indiana History, we will also 
review new materials that will be of importance in the field of Ameri- 
can History. In this issue the survey will include items that have 
appeared since the April-May issue of the bulletin last year. 

Always the best source of information and useful material for the 
teacher of Indiana history is the Indiana Magazine of History. In the 
March, 1963, issue of IMH, there were three very interesting articles, 
all dealing with the career of Lew Wallace. Two of the articles, “Lew 
Wallace At Fort Donelson” by James A. Treichel and “Lew Wallace’s 
March To Shiloh Revisited” by Harold Lew Wallace, dealt with events 
during Wallace’s service as an Indiana general in the Civil War. The 
third article, “Lew Wallace And The French Intervention in Mexico,” 
by Robert R. Miller, concerned the little known incident in which 
Wallace was commissioned as a major general in the Mexican Army in 
1865, and given the mission of recruiting volunteers for the Mexican 
Army. 
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In the June issue of IMH, the feature article was entitled ‘‘Hoosier 
Labor in the Second World War.” This article by Hugh M. Ayer re- 
minded Hoosiers of the important contribution that Indiana industry 
made to the war effort. Every school library and every history teacher 
in Indiana should have a membership in the Indiana Historical So- 
ciety, since the IMH is distributed to society members. Membership 
runs for the calendar year, and the fee is still $5.00; or, you can join 
for a year and a half, July 1, 1963, to December 31, 1964, for $7.50. 

In August members of the Indiana Historical Society received a 
book - size publication, The Correspondence of John Badollet and Al- 
bert Gallatin, 1804- 1836, edited by Gayle Thornbrough. The volume 
contains the very entertaining letters that Badollet, who was Register 
of Land Office at Vincennes, exchanged with his friend, Albert Galla- 
tin. The friendship of these two men began during boyhood days in 
Switzerland and lasted throughout their lives even though they were 
sep arated by distance and widely different spheres of public life. 

Also distributed free to society members is The Indiana History 
Bulletin, published by the Indiana Historical Bureau. The May issue 
contained two interesting items, ““The Civil War Hoosier Soldier In 
Anecdote” by Ray B. Browne and Leslie Field, and ‘‘Jefferson C. 
Davis—Hoosier General’’ by Hubert Hawkins. The June issue of 
1118 was devoted to the history of the Logansport State Hospital since 
its opening in 1888. The July issue of IHB contained a nice collec- 
tion of photos and sketches from the Civil War period in Indiana, The 
originals of the photos and sketches were used in the exhibit at the 
Indiana State Fair. The August IHB featured an account of early 
Boone County history, “Early Lebanon And Her Founders,” by Ralph 
W. Stark. 

Another popular source of Indiana history items is Outdoor Indiana, 
the magazine published by the Indiana Department of Conservation. 
It has had an increased number of articles on history and is a good 
addition to the school library. The June issue featured ‘‘The Lincoln 
Heritage Trail,” written by Hubert Hawkins, giving information on the 
many historical sites along the new Lincoln trail. Also in the June 
number was a short article on the Howard National Steamboat Museum 
at Jeffersonville. The July issue reprinted TIH’s article on ‘‘Jacob 
Whetzel, Forgotten Hoosier.” It also featured an article on the Maren- 
go and Wyandotte Caves in Crawford County. The August Outdoor 
Indiana contained an article by this Editor called “Indian Tragedy 
At Pendleton,’’ dealing with the murder of a group of peaceful Indians 
in 1824 in Madison County. 

Lincoln Lore, published by the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company at Fort Wayne, contained two interesting articles in their 
July and August numbers. The item in the July issue was written by 
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1 Bicentennial of Governor Harrison 
COUNCIL AT VINCENNES 


HARRISON 
BE EEN SOUTHERN DISTRICT ATOT l 
HARRISON AND TECUMSEH CHAPTERS BATTLE OF THE THAMES 


Ann Rogers Clark, Bloomington, Captain Jacob Warrick, Christopher Harrison, Colonel Achibald 
Lochry, Cradle of Liberty, Dubois County, Fort Vallonia, Francis Vigo, General Charles Scott, 
General John Gibson, General Thomas Posey, Green Tree Tavern, Hindostan Falls, John Paul, 
John Wallace, Joseph Hart, Lafayette Springs, Lone Tree, Lost River, Major Abraham Owen, Mary 
Anthony McGary, Nathan Hinkle, Piankeshaw, Spier Spencer, Sprinklesburg, Ten O’Clock Line, 
The Hoosier Elm, Vanderburgh, West Fork, White River, and Muscatuck. 


Hoosiers pay tribute to their first territurial governor and the 9th president of the United States on his bicentennial. 
William Henry Harrison was born at Berkely on the James River, Feb. $, 1773. He is appropriately called a “son of the 
Revolution.” Following is the lineage of his family’s service to America: Benjamin Harrison |—1632—Clerk of Virginia 
Council, Benjamin Harrison il—1645—member of Virginia House of Burgesses, Benjamin Harrison 111—1673—acting 
Treas. of Colony and Speaker of House of Burgesses, Benjamin Harrison 1V—1700—member of House of Burgesses and 
county sheriff, Benjamin Harrison V—1726—signer of Declaration of Independence and Continental Congress delegate, William 
Henry Harzison—1773—9th President of United States. Young Harrison saw British troops under Benedict Arnold march 
through Berkely Plantation and saw his father strap on his sword to iead Va. militia to Yorktown. 

Harrison studied medicine for a time under Dr. Benjamin Rush, but left medicine to enter a military career with a com- 
mission from President Washington. His first assignment was to march a detachment to Ft. Pitt and then to Ft. Washington 
(Cincinnati). It was while-he was stationed there that he courted and married Anna Symmes. Harrison then became Sec. 
of the Northwest Territory and later was appointed by President Adams as Governor of the new Indiana Territory. Harrison 
also served as Indian Commissioner. He arranged the cession of about one-third of Indiana in a series of treaties, 1803-09, 
which aroused opposition from indians led by Tecumseh. This ended in the defeat of Tecumseh by Harrison at Tippecanoe, 
Nov. 7, (811. In 1803 Harrison built a gracious Georgian home, “Grouseiand.” He also supported the development of 
Vincennes University. Harrison was elected president in 1840 but cied after a month in office. Grouseland, is now owned 
by TEER Vigo Chapter, Vincennes, Indiana, and supported in part by the Indiana Daughters, revenue from sales and tours, 
and friends. 
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WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 

William Henry Harrison, third son of Benjamin Harrison, signer of the Declara- 
tion of Indepnndence was born in Berkley, Charles City county, Virginia, February 9, 
1773, died in the city of Washington, D. C., April 4, 1841. He was educated for the 
practice of medicine but decided to pursue a military career. He arose gradually to 
positions of honor and trust, and was elected ninth president of the United States as 
a Whig. In September 1811 he built Fort Harrison two miles north of Terre Haute, 
Indiana as a refuge for his soldiers and the pioneer settlers and as a storehouse for 
supplies, His remains lie buried at North Bend, Ohio, where an elegant piece of 
memorial art has been erected in his honor. General Harrison only waited about 75 
years for the erection of a memorial that should be an appropriate tribute to the 
services he rendered his country. 


FORT HARRISON IN 1812 
Erected in 1811 under the direction of General William Henry Harrison in his campaign and effort to queit the titles to lands in 
,Indiana. The fort was attacked by force of British and Indians on the night of September 4, 1812. Captain Taylor was in command 
of the fort and with a force of less than 50 men and two dozen settlers including some women and children the attacking party was re- 
pelled. This was a notable event in American history as it was the last stand made by the British in their effort to regain the territory 
captured by George Rogers Clark a third of a century before. It is worthy of note that the builder of old Fort Harrison, General Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, and the defender of the fort, General Zachary Taylor, should have become presidents of the United States. 
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Battle of Tippecanoe, November 7, 1811, in which Harrison routed Tecumseh’s warriors. 


WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


“Mr. President,” Senator Lee announced, 
“allow me to present another Virginian, 
whom you haven’t seen since he was a small 
boy. William Henry Harrison, this is Presi- 
dent George Washington!” 

William Henry clasped the large hand of 
the grave, dignified man in the black suit. 
The eighteen-year-old youth could not speak 
a word. 

“I knew your father well,” Washington 
said. “He was a great patriot, and I’m sorry 
to hear of his death.* I believe I saw you 
last at the beginning of the Revolution, when 
you were two or three years old. What brings 
you to Philadelphia?” 

“I have been attending the University of 
Pennsylvania, sir,” William Henry replied. 
“Now I— I—” 

“He has talked to me and thinks he would 
like to be a soldier,’ Senator Lee explained. 

President Washington looked again at the 


* Benjamin Harrison (1740-1791) was a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, served in the 
Continental Congress during the Revolution, and 
was Governor of Virginia. 


slender youth. “We need more soldiers, young 
man, but most of them serve on the western 
frontier, and life is not easy out there.” 
“T am equal to it, sir,” William Henry 
assured him. “I want to make my own way.” 
The President nodded slowly. 
“Tf there is a commission open,” Senator 
Lee put in, “I'd be proud to recommend him.” 
President Washington stepped back to his 
desk and glanced at a letter. “The Secretary 
of War tells me of a couple openings for 
officers. I shall be glad to sign a commission 
for Mr. Harrison as ensign.* I hope you rise 
high in the army, my friend. You can make 
a reputation for yourself by attending to 
your duties and studying for promotion.” 
“Thank you, sir! Pll strive to do both.” 
“Tf you will call on the Secretary of War, 
he will make out a commission for me to 
sign. It has been a pleasure to see you both.” 
A week later Ensign Harrison had his 
commission and his uniform and was helping 


* The rank of ensign corresponds to 2nd lieutenant 
in today’s army. The term is now used only in the 
navy. 
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enroll recruits for the small United States 
Army. Congress had lately enlarged the regu- 
lar army to two regiments. At the end of 
the month 80 men were enlisted and in camp 
at Philadelphia. 

“Ensign Harrison, you are to take charge 
of these men and see that they join our troops 
at Fort Washington,” a captain ordered. 

Fort Washington! Way down the Ohio 
River. There was a little settlement there— 
what was it called? Oh yes, Cincinnati. The 
West had always attracted William Henry, 
and now he was going to see it. 

“Yes, sir! I’m ready.” 

The long march to Fort Pitt toughened 
William Henry. Then the men took passage 
on flatboats and floated down the broad Ohio. 
Early in November of 1791 they pulled up to 


the shore near a stockaded fort and some log: 


cabins. Other boats were there, some of them 
being hurriedly loaded. Many people were 
running around. Soldiers with no guns and 
only partly uniformed were resting as if ex- 
hausted. Everyone stared at the newcomers. 

“Recruits!” someone shouted. 

“Too late, boys,” another man yelled. 

William Henry leaped from the boat to the 
ground. “What's the matter here? Where’s 
General St. Clair?” 

A tired old man looked at him. “Ain’t you 
heard, sonny? The general was defeated up 
north four days ago. He’s badly wounded. 
The Indians got over half of his men. The 
rest come running back here. The Indians 
will be right behind ’em. We're clearing out 
while we still got our scalps.” 

William Henry glanced around him. The 
men in the boats were watching to see his 
reaction to the dreadful news. 

“Well, we’re staying!” he declared. 

That was young Harrison’s welcome to 
Fort Washington. The Indians did not ap- 
pear. General St. Clair recovered from his 
wounds. The recruits were badly needed, 
and the new ensign was given a variety of 
work at the post. Winter passed while he 
learned his duties. 

Late in the spring of 1792 he was ordered 
back to Philadelphia. There he learned that 
the army was increased to 5,400 men and 
that General Anthony Wayne, fighting hero 
of the Revolution, had been appointed to 
command the new United States Army. The 
new men were in training at Fort Pitt. Har- 
rison went there and met General Wayne. 


William Henry Harrison, about 1800. 


“We need good officers,” Wayne told him, 
“both to train these recruits and to set an 
example of how a soldier behaves.” 

Harrison also met three young lieutenants 
whom he instantly liked — John Whistler, 
Meriwether Lewis, and William Clark, the 
young brother of George Rogers Clark. In 
a few weeks Harrison was promoted to 
lieutenant also. 

After a winter of drilling, the troops and 
officers moved on to Fort Washington. Wayne 
had grown to like Harrison and now ap- 
pointed him one of his aides. In this position 
he was stationed at headquarters except 
when he was dispatched to carry orders or 
obtain information for the general. For this 
work Harrison needed a horse, so he took 
his savings and bought a fine one. He named 
him Fearnaught. 


THE BATTLE OF FALLEN TIMBERS 


Neither the Indians nor the British had 
been willing to recognize the Great Lakes 
as the northwest boundary line of the United 
States at the end of the Revolution. They 
tried to force the Americans to make the 
Ohio River their boundary, and the British 
illegally held Niagara, Detroit, and Mackinac 
Island. As American settlers pushed their 
way north of the Ohio River, warlike prepa- 
rations were made. The defeat of St. Clair $ 


expedition had encouraged the Indians to 
make raids on the new settlers. 

General Wayne was ordered into action 
to subdue the Indians and to show the 
British that we would claim the Northwest. 
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In the fall of 1793 he moved his army north- 
ward to Fort Jefferson, east of present-day 
Richmond, Indiana. A detachment pushed 
forward and built Fort Greenville (Green- 
ville, Ohio). In the spring Wayne advanced 
to the spot where St. Clair’s army had met 
defeat, east of Portland, Indiana, and built 
Fort Recovery. 

Harrison liked this campaigning in the 
wilderness. The Indians were watching them, 
he knew, waiting for the best time to strike. 
They attacked Fort Recovery in June 1794 
and fired on the stronghold for three days. 
Then they gave up and withdrew. 

Wayne moved rapidly. He sent Harrison 
back to hurry along the Kentucky militia 
who had been called in for this campaign. 
The regular army began marching north- 
ward to the Maumee River. The Indians 
gave way, and when Wayne reached the 
river, he built another post, Fort Defiance. 
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The string of forts reaching back to Fort 
Washington on the Ohio River safeguarded 
his supplies. 

“Which way now, sir?” Harrison asked 
him. “The big Miami village of Kekionga, 


Marietta 


under Chief Little Turtle, is upstream at 
the head of the river. The new British fort 
is down stream.” 

“I think we’ll strike down stream first,” 
Wayne decided. “This fort will keep the 
Indians off our backs.” 

So in August the army took up its march 
down the Maumee. Hot weather, flies, and 
mosquitoes made the men miserable. The 
British-allied Indians fell back before them. 
In a few days the army came to a desolate, 
wild-looking area. 

“What's this ahead?” Wayne asked, rein- 
ing in his horse. 

“There was a terrible storm here some 
time ago, sir,” Harrison reported. “All those 
trees were blown down. It’s called the place 
of the fallen timbers.” 

“Good cover for Indians, too,” Wayne 
said. “They may make a stand here. Tell 
Wilkinson and Scott to move up for battle 


formation. We’ll leave the baggage behind.” 

After a short halt the army proceeded 
warily. The advance troops neared the fallen 
timbers. Suddenly rifles cracked in the brush. 
The soldiers knelt and returned the fire. 
Other troops took cover behind trees. 

“Forward!” Wayne shouted. “No stopping 
here.” 

Now the results of two years of training 
showed. The men pushed into the timber. 
A detachment began to circle around the 
Indians. Once Harrison carried a message 
across the line of battle between the two 
firing lines! He also delivered Wayne’s order 
for the bayonet charge. Plunging into the 
thicket, the troops routed the Indians and 
pushed them back two miles in an hour. 

In the battle were about a thousand In- 
dians under such chiefs as Little Turtle of 
the Miami, Blue Jacket and young Tecumseh 
of the Shawnee, Buckongahelas of the Dela- 
ware, Turkeyfoot of the Ottawa, and Tarhe 
of the Wyandot. Helping them were more 
than a hundred British regulars and Cana- 
dian militia. They all fell back to the new 
British fort, built on American soil. But as 
the Indians came running up, the British 
closed the gates in their faces. Howling in 
anger at this betrayal by their allies, the 
Indians fled on down the river. 

Wayne rode up to the fort, but did not 
fire on it. He wished to avoid starting a 
war with England, because John Jay had 
been sent to London to secure recognition 
there of our rightful boundary line. The 
Americans lost 31 dead and 102 wounded. 
Harrison came through the Battle of Fallen 
Timbers without a scratch, although his 
fellow officers agreed that he had been in 
the hottest action. 


THE TREATY OF GREENVILLE 


The army turned around and marched 
westward up the river. The wounded men 
were left at Fort Defiance, but Wayne pressed 
on to the Miami village at the headwaters 
of the Maumee. There beside Little Turtle’s 
capital of Kekionga he set his men to work 
building a new fort. John Whistler designed 
it, and when finished it was named Fort 
Wayne. Since 1794 it has become a big city. 

Harrison spent the winter with Wayne 
back at Fort Greenville. They sent out mes- 
sages to the various tribes that a great coun- 
cil would be held there the next summer. 


Grouseland, Harrison’s home in Vincennes 


Harrison obtained leave in the spring of 
1795 and went to visit friends in Kentucky. 
There he met Anna Symmes, the beautiful 
daughter of Judge John Cleves Symmes who 
was moving west and building a house near 
Cincinnati. Harrison was much attracted to 
the young lady and promised to see her again 
in her home, after he finished helping Gen- 
eral Wayne at the Indian council. 

Up at Greenville he found over 1,100 In- 
dian warriors and chieftains had gathered. 
Deserted by the British and defeated by 
Wayne, they wondered what the Americans 
would say. Wayne opened the council with 
polite but firm words. After weeks of talk- 
ing, eating together, and exchanging gifts, 
the Indians agreed that the whites could 
settle in two-thirds of the land that is now 
Ohio. The western boundary of this grant 
was a line from Fort Recovery to the Ohio 
River where the Kentucky River entered it. 
This line opened to settlement the White- 
water Valley of present-day Indiana. For 
this grant the Indians received $20,000 worth 
of goods on the spot and were to receive 
goods worth $9,500 every year. All white 
prisoners that the Indians held were given 
up. Ninety-two chiefs and 27 American offi- 
cers, including Harrison, signed the Treaty 
of Greenville on August 3, 1795. (See map.) 

Harrison returned to Fort Washington 
and immediately set out to call on the 
Symmes family at North Bend. He pro- 
posed to Anna and was accepted. However, 
the judge hoped his daughter would make 
a better marriage and ordered the young 
lieutenant to stay away. He managed to see 
Anna secretly from time to time. The young 
couple made plans to elope, and one day in 
November while Judge Symmes was absent, 
Harrison and Anna were married by a justice 
of the peace. 


Two weeks later, at a farewell dinner for 
Wayne, Harrison met his new father-in-law. 

“How do you expect to support my 
daughter?” the judge demanded. 

“My sword is my means of support, sir.” 
Harrison answered. 

In a few months the judge became Har- 
rison’s friend. 


GOVERNOR OF INDIANA TERRITORY 


Harrison was placed in command of Fort 
Washington, and Wayne recommended him 
to be made a captain. However, the promo- 
tion did not come through until 1797. The 
next year he was appointed Secretary of 
the Northwest Territory and resigned from 
the army. So many people had come down 
the Ohio to settle after the Indian treaty 
was signed at Greenville that the Territory 
was entitled to have a delegate in Congress. 
Harrison was elected in 1799. 

In Congress he introduced a bill to make 
it easier for individuals to purchase land in 
the Northwest, and a bill to divide the Terri- 
tory. The southeast part of it had almost 
60,000 inhabitants, the number required to 
form a state and enter the Union. This part 
is known as Ohio today. The rest of the 
Territory was renamed Indiana Territory 
in 1800, and the capital was established at 
Vincennes. Although he was only 27 years 
old, Harrison was appointed Governor of 
Indiana Territory. 

He arrived in Vincennes in January 1891. 
The governor, a secretary, and three judges 
composed the government of the territory. 
They were allowed to adopt laws from the 
other states for ruling Indiana Territory. 
Harrison began in 1803 to build a large, 
comfortable brick house in a walnut grove 
which he called Grouseland. One room served 
as an office. He talked with Indian delega- 
tions in the yard. The population of Indiana 
Increased rapidly. In 1805 the people elected 
a house of seven representatives, and Gov- 
ernor Harrison appointed a council. These 
two bodies proceeded to enact laws. 

The land on either side of Lake Michigan 
was set off as Michigan Territory. The 
United States was growing. After the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, Lewis and Clark, Harrison’s 
old friends, were sent up the Missouri River 
In 1805 to explore the Far Northwest. In 
1809 Illinois Territory was established, and 
Indiana began to look like it does today. 


Tecumseh and Harrison in council, 1810. 
(Stanley Arthur’s painting, by permission) 


THE BATTLE OF TIPPECANOE 


One of Harrison’s main duties was to open 
up more of Indiana to settlement. To do this 
he had to get the consent of the Indians. He 
was successful until the Shawnee brothers, 
Tecumseh and The Prophet, became active. 
They wanted to stop the tide of white settle- 
ment and to unite the tribes against selling 
any more lands. They were especially hostile 
to the Treaty of Fort Wayne, which Harrison 
negotiated in 1809 with the Miami, Pota- 
watomi, and Delaware. By its terms the 
United States bought all the land in western 
Indiana lying south of a line that followed 
the sun’s shadow at ten o’clock on September 
30. The line began near present-day Seymour 
on an earlier boundary line and ran north- 
westward until it left the territory near 
present-day Dana. (See map.) 

In the summer of 1810 Tecumseh came 
down to Vincennes with 400 warriors. They 
conferred with Harrison under the trees of 
Grouseland. Tecumseh declared that treaties 
made with separate tribes were not legal, but 


that all tribes must agree before land was 
given up. He threatened that if this new 
grant was occupied he would drive out the 
settlers. Once he even called the Governor 
a liar, but afterward sent an apology. Har- 
rison refused to undo the Treaty of Fort 
Wayne. The next year Tecumseh set off for 
the South to arouse the southern tribes to 
unite with those in the North. 

The War Department now sent a regiment 
of regular troops to Vincennes and ordered 
Harrison to take them up the Wabash and 
build a fort in the new grant. With 800 
militia and 400 regulars, he started up the 
river and erected a fort on a site known to 
old French explorers as “terre haute” (high 
ground) which was named Fort Harrison. 
After it was finished Harrison was ordered 
to march on to The Prophet’s town and to 
threaten the warriors by a show of force. 
The troops moved up the Wabash to the 
mouth of the Tippecanoe River. 

On November 6, 1811, the army encamped 
near the Shawnee village. Foolishly The 
Prophet ordered his braves to attack the 
camp before dawn. The troops had their 
muskets ready and jumped up from their 
blankets without panic. The Indians could 
not break through the camp in their charges. 
Harrison was everywhere on the battlefield 
directing the fight. Once he had his hat shot 
off. When the soldiers began to advance, the 
Indians turned and fled. Harrison lost 66 
men dead and 122 wounded, but he broke 
the power of Tecumseh before other tribes 
were united with him. (See picture, page 1.) 

Next year the War of 1812 began, in which 
the United States again fought against Eng- 
land. Harrison was made a major general 
in the regular army and was given command 
of the troops in Indiana, Kentucky, and Ohio. 
He resigned his governorship of Indiana and 
ordered his men and supplies to be gathered 
near Lake Erie. First he had to relieve Fort 
Wayne, which the British-allied Indians had 
beseiged. He feared for the safety of Fort 
Harrison, but the commander, Captain 
Zachary Taylor (who later became Presi- 
dent), beat off an Indian attack without 
help. Harrison retook Detroit in 1813 and 
invaded Canada. At the Battle of the Thames 
River he defeated the British and Indian 
force, and Tecumseh was killed. The North- 
west was safe, although the war continued 
in the East another year. 


HARRISON ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Harrison did not return to Vincennes to 
live. He moved his family to a farm inherited 
by his wife at North Bend, Ohio, a few miles 
east of the Indiana line. He served in the 
Ohio legislature, in Congress, and was min- 
ister to Colombia, in South America. In 1829 
Harrison returned home, bringing a bril- 
liantly feathered macaw that was a pet for 
years. He had a family of 10 children and 
he worked hard in managing a farm of 3,000 
acres. However, he also wrote many letters 
and made speeches on political questions. 
Gradually political leaders asked for his 
views, and he gained their respect. The 
newspapers mentioned him as a presidential 
possibility. The Whig Party nominated him 
for President in 1836, but he was defeated 
by Martin Van Buren. 

In 1840 Harrison was nominated again, 
and once more opposed Van Buren. The 
campaign was noisy and colorful, full of 
songs, parades, and speeches. The great 
slogan was “Tippecanoe and Tyler too!” 
Harrison was now 67 years old, but he trav- 
eled throughout the country to speak. He 
was elected President and was inaugurated 
in Washington on March 4, 1841. At the end 
of the month he caught cold, and exactly a 
month after taking the oath he died, the first 
President to die in office. i 

Harrison is remembered for his bravery 
as a soldier, his fairness to the Indians, his 
help to the veterans who served under him, 
his honesty in business, and his patriotic 
service to his country. With only a proud 
name, he struck out for the Northwest and 
grew up with the region. The people trusted 
him, and he became their leader in war and 
peace. One of his sons served in Congress, 
and his grandson, Benjamin Harrison, of 
Indianapolis, was elected President. His 
home in Vincennes (Grouseland) has been 
restored and refurnished and is open to the 
public as a historical shrine. The Tippecanoe 
battleground is maintained as a state 
memorial. A statue of William Henry Har- 
rison may be seen on Monument Circle, 
Indianapolis. (H.H.P.) 


Published by the Indiana Historical Bureau, In- 
dianapolis 4, with the advice of teacher consultants, 
Indianapolis Publie Schools. Students who wish to 
read a longer story of Harrison’s youth are re- 
ferred to William Henry Harrison, Young Tippe- 
canoe, by Howard H. Peckham. 
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Floosier Flatr for Politics Produced National Pee 


The Harrisons—Grandfathe 


By Herbert R. Hill 
Editor of Outdoor Indiana 


The lively interest of most Hoosiers 
in politics and public affairs has 
existed since pioneer times. It has 
produced leaders in almost every area 
and function of government, including 
four Presidents of the United States 
with a Hoosier heritage and also four 
Vice-Presidents. 


Hoosiers frequently have been rec- 
ognized nationally as adroit pros in 
The Great Game of Politics. This 
has been demonstrated in the tech- 
nical management of election cam- 
paigns as well as in the handling 
of governmental administrative posts 
and in the maneuverings and tactics 
of both houses of the United States 
Congress. 


It takes more than a persuasive 
and seemingly capable candidate to 
win an American election. It requires 
also the skill of many workers behind 
the scenes. And to attain re-election 
there must subsequently be a record 
of demonstrated achievement and ac- 
ceptable performance, all to be mar- 
keted yet again by the coordinated 
efforts of the candidate and his 
managers. 


Thus there has developed in Indi- 
ana a science of politics. And perhaps 
this art might be described as the 
successful adjustment to the situations 
of the present. One reason that Hoo- 
siers have been so distinguishable in 
politics is that they are both idealists 
and realists. The men and women 
from the land of the tall sycamores 
may walk with their heads in the 
clouds yet they keep their feet on the 
ground. 


The Hoosier emphasis on individ- 
ualism, and on personal as well as 
national independence, is exemplified 
in the traditional Indiana demand for 
Home Rule. No matter how alluring 
they might seem, the Federal grants, 
matching fund proposals and other 
well-baited offers of “assistance” 
from Washington are looked upon 
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with rather jaundiced eyes by Hoo- 
siers. And if they are accepted they 
still are kept under close scrutiny to 
see if their continuance is justified by 
necessity or feasibility. 


Indiana’s Constitution forbids a 
State debt. Unlike Congress, the In- 
diana General Assembly has no open- 
end credit card. Today just paying 
the interest on the National debt 
takes 17 cents of every Federal tax 
dollar. 


Hoosiers have long recognized the 
truth of that axiom which is ignored, 
shunned or rejected in many other 
parts of the World—there is no such 
thing as a free lunch. 


This attitude of “Show me!” and 
“Says who?” keeps the balance be- 
tween the two major political partics 
decidedly precarious in Indiana at 
all times. As the military commen- 
tators like to say, “the situation is 
still fluid.’ Hoosiers frequently are 
more prone to “vote agin” than to 
“vote fer.” The advantage is to the 
challenger. 


Political nose counts, when broadly 
based and conscientiously taken, may 
stand up for a while in other parts of 
America. But never in Indiana! Like 
the shifting sands at our Dunes State 
Park, things are always changing 
even though the landmarks may seem 
to be the same. 


The American two-party political 
system began to emerge at the same 
time that a Territory, at the 
outset of the 19th Century, was ad- 
vancing to Statehood (1816). Our 
national politics developed simul- 
taneously as Hoosierland developed. 
The strategic geographical location of 
the State—in the heart of the Mid- 
west, which has become the vortex of 
American political weather-making— 
and the tantalizing and even exus- 
perating Hoosier inclination to keep 
the final election results in doubt— 
made Indiana pivotal throughout the 
ensuing years. 
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The War of 18/2 produced two 
men with military experience in Jndi- 
ana Territory who later were elected 
President. General William Henry 
Harrison first won the Whig nomina- 
tion for President in 1836, and then 
was elected to the White House on 
the second time around in 1840. 
General Zachary Taylor, also a Whig, 
was elected President in 1848, his 
Democrat opponent being another 
War of 1812 veteran with Indiana 
experience—General Lewis Cass. [See 
Qutdoor Indiana, October, 1974.] 


From that time until 1940, this 
Weather Vane State had a candidate 
of some sort for a national office 
every four years. It is a record un- 
equalled by any other small State. 


Be it remembered that in acreage. 


Indiana is the smallest State West of 
the Appalachians, with the exception 
now of the 50th State—Hawaii. 


Of recent years New England has 
made quite a thing out of its carly- 
season preferential primary elections: 
That region, no longer as dominant as 
in the first years of our Nation, seems 
to get a certain satisfaction out of 
giving the hot-foot to candidates who 
would much prefer to save their re? 


sources, their tempers and their rep= 


utations for larger electoral blocs. 


The New England adeptness at 
press-agentry began with the well- 
chronicled landing of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth Rock in 1620, which was 
13 years affer the founding of the 
Virginia Colony at Jamestown. In the 
Civil War, according to some critics, 
the older Northeastern States Pro- 
vided most of the agitators while 
the Midwest and Dixie were sending 
their sons to the agonies of the 
battlefields. 


But actually Indiana, and not New 
England, was for many years the Dell- 
wether of national political trends. 
The 1816 Indiana State Constitution 
provided for the election of State 
officials on the third Monday of Au- 
gust every third year. Thus the rhythm 


This Impressive Portrait of General William Henry Harrison Was Painted in 1813, Presumably by John 
Wesley Jarvis. It Hangs in Grouseland, the Vincennes Home of the Governor of Indiana Territory. 
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This Was the Capitol of Indiana Territory from 1800 to 1813, When the Government Was Moved to 


Corydon. The Humble but Historic Building Is Now a State Memorial. 


of the Gubernatorial elections did not 
always coincide with the four-year 
Federal balloting. The trends and 
voter dissatisfactions were noticeable, 
however, even in the “off years.” 


The Second Indiana State Consti- 
tution (our present one), which was 
ratified by the people in 1851, 
changed the terms of State officials 
to two, four or six years. This meant 
that Hoosiers voted for both President 
and Governor in the same Autumn. 
The 1851 Constitution also provided 
that the balloting for State offices 
would be on the Second Tuesday in 
October. (There still were no paved 
roads, and mud was a frequent bar- 
rier.) Thus Indiana came to be 
known as “an October State,” and 
the winning party invariably hailed 
the results as a portent for Novem- 
ber’s national results. 


Finally, in March, 1881, the Indi- 
ana Constitution was amended to 
make State election days coincide 
with Federal elections—on the first 
Tuesday following the first Monday 
of November. This reduced the com- 
plexity of campaigning, according to 
some proponents. But also it blurred 
the special oracular role of Indiana. 
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And somehow thereafter the man- 
agers of Presidential candidates didn’t 
activate their interest in Indiana elec- 
tions as early in the Summer and 
Autumn as they had from 1852 to 
1882. 


As the Nation grew in size its Elec- 
toral College apportionment was 
periodically adjusted. A State’s Elec- 
toral College makeup is determined 
by the number of its seats in the 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, (based on population), plus 
two for its members of the United 
States Senate. For a time, in its first 
years of Statehood, Indiana had two 
Senators but only one member of the 
House. As we expanded, so did our 
House delegation. But some years 
ago the formula was reversed as 
Western States grew more rapidly 
than we did. 


Indiana now has 13 votes in the 
Electoral College. This would be 
changed if our House delegation went 
up or down. 


The Colony of Virginia insisted 
that it had a superior claim on the 
entire Old Northwest. The region 
consisted of that part of our Country 


that was West of the Pennsylvania 
line, North of the Ohio River, and 
East of the Mississippi River. More- 
over, the early migration into Hoo- 
sierland was principally from Virginia 
and the Carolinas. 


George Rogers Clark was a Colonel 
of Virginia Militia when in 1778 he 
came down the Ohio River from Fort 
Pitt (Pittsburgh), and marched across 
Southern Illinois to capture the key 
Mississippi River outpost at Kaskas- 
kia. Then in 1779 he returned to win 
Vincennes finally from the British. 


The Treaty of Paris in 1783 gave 
to the young United States the legal 
title to the vast lands South of Can- 
ada, east of the Mississippi, and 
North of the Spanish territory of 
Florida. In 1787 the Northwest Terri- 
tory was established by the Confed- 
eration Congress after the eight States 
which claimed various parts of the 
area formerly ceded their claims. Six 
of them asserted authority by virtue 
of their original British Colonial 
charters. New York had claims 
through Indian treaties. Virginia had 
claims via both authorizations. [See 
Outdoor Indiana, October, 1974.] 


Benjamin Harrison, based at his 


The Magnificent Front Porch of Grouseland Has Been Restored According to Original Plans Recently Dis- 
covered. It ls Owned and Operated by Francis Vigo Chapter (Vincennes) of the D.A.R. Completed 
in 1804, It Had 26 Rooms and 10 Fireplaces and Was the First Brick Home in the Region. 


estate of Berkeley on the James Riv- 
er, served three terms as the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia. He also was a 
signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Benjamin Harrison’s young- 
est son— William Henry Harrison— 
came out to Fort Washington (Cin- 
cinnati) in December of 1791 as an 
18-year-old Army Lieutenant. He 
was appointed Secretary of the North- 
west Territory in 1797, and then 
was elected Territorial Delegate to 
the United States Congress in 1799. 
In 1800 he was appointed Governor 
of the newly-created Indiana Terri- 
tory, which he had helped to create by 
clever Congressional maneuvering. 


Harrison was 27 when President 
John Adams gave him this great re- 
sponsibility. He was reappointed as 
Governor by President Thomas Jeffer- 
son and then by President James Mad- 
ison. In 1812 he resigned to become 
commanding General of all Ameri- 
can troops in the Northwest in the 
second war with Britain. 


Gradually and inevitably, Governor 
Harrison after 1800 organized a po- 


litical faction at his Territorial Capi- 
tal at Vincennes. Actually it was 
taking form when he was elected Ter- 
ritorial Delegate in 1799 in a contest 
with the son of Arthur St. Clair, who 
was the Governor of Northwest Ter- 
ritory. General St. Clair had been 
appointed as Governor by the Con- 
federation Congress, of which he had 
been the presiding officer. 


As the Federalist Party emerged to 
challenge the views of the Jefferson- 
ian Republicans, the St. Clairs de- 
clared for them. Harrison sided with 
the Jeffersonian anti-Federalists. 


But Harrison’s political cronies at 
Vincennes were mostly Virginians, 
and Tidewater Virginians at that. 
More and more, the pioneers coming 
into Indiana were from the Carolinas, 
or from the Shenandoah Valley of 
Western Virginia. The rapidly grow- 
ing Whitewater Valley Quaker settle- 
ments in Eastern Indiana especially 
resented the Harrison regime. 


Jonathan Jennings, a newcomer 
from New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
recognized this split and brilliantly 


exploited it. Himself a Jeffersonian 
but not a Quaker, Jennings rallied 
the abolitionist sentiment of the 
Whitewater Friends against such men 
as Harrison, whose families were large 
land proprietors back East and who 
owned slaves to work those planta- 
tions. 


Jennings rose rapidly in politics 
while Harrison was away at war. 
And after peace was proclaimed in 
1815 Harrison returned to the farms 
which his wife—the daughter of Ter- 
ritorial Judge John Cleves Symmes 
一 owned near North Bend, Ohio. 
That left the Hoosier political field to 
Jennings and his allies, who domi- 
nated the 1816 Indiana Constitutional 
Convention and was elected the first 
Governor of the new State of Indiana. 


Along the Atlantic Seaboard the 
national unity achieved by President 
George Washington was being re- 
placed by the new partisan lineup of 
Federalists and anti-Federalists. Hoo- 
siers never had much sympathy for 
Federalists, and many of them still 
don’t. However, the openly avowed 
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Personal differences between Harri- 
son and Jennings presaged the 
national split among Jeffersonian 
Republicans. 


The Jeffersonians divided irrevoc- 
ably in 1824, with the National Re- 
publicans forming behind John 
Quincy Adams and Henry Clay to 
emerge eventually as the Whigs, and 
the Democratic Republicans organiz- 
ing under General Andrew Jackson 
and in due time being known as 
Democrats. 


After Jennings, the next Indiana 
Governors were Ratliff Boon, of 
Boonville, and William Hendricks, of 
Madison, both Jeffersonian Repub- 
licans. Election as Governor in 1825 
of James Brown Ray, of Brookville, 
who styled himself a Democratic Re- 
publican, was the first break in the 
quarter of a century of Jeffersonian 
Republican leadership in pioneer Indi- 
ana. [See Outdoor Indiana, June, 
1972; April, 1973; September, 1974; 
October, 1974.] 


But thereafter, until 1843, Indiana 
victories for State offices went to the 
Whigs. Noah Noble of Brookville and 
Indianapolis, was elected Governor 
in 1831 and again in 1834. His broth- 
er James had been a United States 
Senator from 1816 until his death on 
February 26, 1831. David Wallace of 
Covington (who like the Nobles and 
Ray had a Brookville origin) was 
elected Governor in 1837. Samuel 
Bigger of Rushville was elected in 
1840. One Bloomington Democrat 
James Whitcomb became Governor 
in 1843. 


Throughout these formative years 
the Hoosiers, although Whig in State 
affairs, established their reputation 
for political independence by favor- 
ing Jacksonian Democrat candidates 
for President. There also developed 
a highly emotional regional suspicion 
of New England and the East. 


The Whig Governors began for 
Indiana a system of very popular 
internal improvements which helped 
greatly to advance Hoosier prosperity. 
They developed a State-operated 
banking system which later became a 
far-sighted and stabilized system of 
private banking. But they tried too 
much all at once. The ambitious 
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young State, with its economy still 
based on an emerging agriculture, 
could not finance the simultaneous 
construction of a Statewide system of 
canals, highways and railways. 


The internal improvements crash, 
which compelled the humiliated State 
of Indiana to declare itself bankrupt, 
meant the end of the Whig junto 
ai the Statehouse. But it did not come 
until after Hoosier Whigs, led by 
United States Senator John Tipton 
(1832-1839), began their drive for a 
Western orientation that would re- 
lease their Party from Eastern dom- 
ination. 


By his 1811 victory at the Battle 
of Tippecanoe and his decisive 1813 
victories at Detroit and London (On- 
tario), General Harrison saved the 
West for the U.S.A. After the War 
of 1812 he returned to Hamilton 
County, Ohio, being elected in 1816 
to the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives. In 1824 he was elected 
by the Ohio Legislature to be a 
United States Senator. (State Legis- 
latures elected all U.S. Senators until 
1913). He resigned in 1829 when he 
was appointed United States Minister 
to Colombia by President Andrew 
Jackson. This realistic ploy by the 
Tennessee tactician removed Harri- 
son for a time from the American 
political scene. 


Tipton worked arduously in Wash- 
ington and throughout the East in 
1835. But Harrison was only a dark 
horse until fellow veterans challenged 
the claims of Colonel Richard M. 
Johnson of Kentucky that he, and not 
Harrison, had been the decisive force 
at the Battle of the Thames. This con- 
troversy, coupled with the stupid 
sneers of Eastern Whigs, won the 
1836 nomination for the elderly 
General. 


The Harrison cause improved as 
his enthusiastic managers staged a 
long series of hectic rallies, a new 
technique in American politics. In 
the October election of 1836 “Old 
Tip” carried Indiana by 13,698. How- 
ever, Martin Van Buren, the New 
York Democrat who was Andrew 
Jackson’s Vice-President from 1833 
to 1837, defeated Harrison in the 
Electoral College, 170 to 73. The 


U.S. Senate elected Richard M. John- 
son as Vice-President. 


Within two months after Van 
Buren took office the Nation suffered 
a major economic recession. His un- 
popularity grew steadily. 1840 pro- 
duced a complete national reversal. 
Van Buren netted only 60 Electoral 
College votes to 234 for Harrison. 
The General’s Indiana margin was 
13,667, almost as much as in 1836. 
Sworn in as our oldest President-elect 
cn March 4, 1841 Harrison died of 
pneumonia on April 4. 


So Vice-President John Tyler was 
sworn in as our 10th President on 
April 6, the first such Constitutional 
succession in American history. Har- 
rison and Tyler had both been born 
in rural Charles City County in Tide- 
water, Virginia, a natal proximity for 
a national ticket unknown before or 
since. However, Tyler had been a 
Jacksonian. Therefore he was sus- 
pected and opposed not only by most 
hard-line Democrats but also by many 
disgusted Whigs. 


Tyler was succeeded in 1845 by 
another Tennessee Democrat, James 
K. Polk. Then came General Zach- 
ary Taylor, the last of the Whig Pres- 
idents and who as a young Army 
officer had served in Indiana in the 
War of 1812. He was followed by 
Franklin Pierce, a Democrat. Neither 
of these leaders satisfied the disinte- 
grating Hoosier Whigs. Nor could 
anti-slavery Hoosiers agree with 
James Buchanan, the conciliatory 
Pennsylvanian who dismayed even 
many Indiana Democrats. 


The dying Whig Party did not 
again win an Indiana Statewide con- 
test of importance. The new Repub- 
lican Party emerged from the ashes 
of the Whigs, and in 1860 it won all 
key offices in Hoosierland. 


Governor Whitcomb was followed 
in 1848 by Paris C. Dunning, also a 
Bloomington Democrat. The next 
year Joseph A. Wright, a Rockville 
Democrat, began a regime which con- 
tinued through the administration of 
Ashbel P. Willard, the New Albany 
Democrat who was elected Governor 
in 1857. 


But once again the Hoosier pendu- 
lum swung, keeping pace with the 


Benjamin Harrison Resided When He Was Elected 23rd President. He Lived Here from 1874 to 1901. 


National trends. The Democrat split 
over slavery and secession enabled 
election in 1860 of Indiana’s first 
Republican Governor, Henry Smith 
Lane of Crawfordsville. He served 
only three days, and then was moved 
on to Washington by the new Repub- 
lican Legislature to serve as a United 
States Senator until 1867. Lieutenant 
Governor Oliver P. Morton, of Cen- 
terville, the 38-year-old strong-willed 
former Democrat who switched to the 
new Republicans after demise of the 
Whigs, became the Acting Governor 
of strategically-placed Indiana in the 
crisis years of the Civil War. He was 
elected as Governor in 1964, and 
served in the U.S. Senate from 1867 
to 1877. [See Outdoor Indiana, April 
and July, 1970; May, 1971; Septem- 
ber and October, 1974.] 


George W. Julian, a restive Cen- 
terville Quaker Whig, was elected to 
the United States House of Represen- 
tatives in 1848 from the Whitewater 
District. He ran again as a Whig in 
1850, but in 1852 helped to form the 
Free Soil Party and was its militant 
anti-slavery nominee for Vice-Presi- 


dent. Then he joined the new Repub- 
lican Party in 1856, becoming briefly 
a nominal ally of his old Centerville 
rival, Oliver P. Morton. 


As a member of the Radical Re- 
publican faction in Congress, Julian 
became wildly critical of President 
Lincoln because of his pleas for post- 
war conciliation toward the Southern 
States. Julian helped to draw up the 
articles of impeachment against Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson following Pres- 
ident Lincoln’s assassination. He 
joined disgruntled New York pub- 
lisher Horace Greeley in his Radical 
attempt to block President Ulysses 
Grant’s re-election in 1872, and then 
became a Democrat. Julian was typi- 
cal of the political volatility of many 
Hoosier voters before and after the 
Civil War. [See Outdoor Indiana, 
May, 1971; November, 1972.] 


Henry S. Lane was a Whig stalwart 
at Crawfordsville who was a Captain 
in the 1846-1848 War with Mexico. 
Then in 1856 he was Permanent 
Chairman of the First Republican 
National Convention. He led the In- 
diana pro-Lincoln delegation to the 


Second Republican National Conven- 
tion at Chicago in May of 1860. That 
Autumn Lane ran on the Lincoln 
ticket for Governor of Indiana, and 
then promptly resigned to become a 
Lincoln right bower in the United 
States Senate. Also greatly helpful to 
Lincoln when he won the Presidential 
nomination was Caleb Blood Smith, 
like Lincoln a former Whig Congress- 
man. 


Smith was appointed as the fourth 
United States Secretary of the Interior 
一 and the first Hoosier to attain 
Cabinet rank — in 1861. However, 
when public despair because of re- 
peated Union Army defeats made 
Smith’s Cabinet post untenable, the 
politically astute President Lincoln ap- 
pointed him as a Federal Judge. [See 
Outdoor Indiana, April, 1970; Feb- 
ruary, 1971; March, 1972.] 


The formative years of Abraham 
Lincoln, from the ages of 7 to 21, 
were spent in Southern Indiana. This 
is a fact frequently played down by 
those States which like to appear as 
the exclusive forces in the develop- 
ment of Lincoln. But promotion of 
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This Room, Recently Restored to Its Victorian Elegance as Is the Mansion Throughout, Includes the Desk 
Which President Harrison Used at the White House. 


the area now known as The Lincoln 
Hills—embracing the Hoosier Coun- 
ties of Crawford, Harrison, Perry 
and Spencer—and the steadily ex- 
panding facilities of the Indiana De- 
partment of Natural Resources there- 
abouts, recently have made tourists 
and students more aware of the 
the scenic and historic Hoosier Lin- 
coln Country. 


When Interstate Highway 64 is 
completed from Louisville to the Illi- 
nois line there will be no logistics 
barrier for most Hoosiers to become 
better acquainted with this area. 


State-operated outdoor recreation 
facilities in Southwestern Indiana 
include Lincoln State Park, the new 
Wyandotte Woods complex at Har- 
rison-Crawford State Forest, Clark 
State Forest, Pike State Forest, Spring 
Mill State Park, Ferdinand State For- 
esi, the new Harmonie State Recrea- 
tion Area, the First State Capitol 
State Memorial at Corydon, Angel 
Mounds State Memorial, Hovey Lake 
State Fish and Wildlife Area, and 
Springs Valley State Fish and Wildlife 
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Area [See Outdoor Indiana, June, 
1971; September, 1974.] 


The large new Patoka Lake State 
Recreation Area, now in the land 
acquisition stage, also will be a 
Southwestern Indiana operation of 
the Department of Natural Resources. 


Trying to salvage some Midwestern 
and Western strength, the Southern 
Democratic Party in 1860 nominated 
Joseph Lane for Vice-President. He 
had lived in Indiana’s Vanderburgh 
County in his youth, the family mov- 
ing there from across the river in 
Kentucky in 1821. He served in the 
Indiana House of Representatives, 
was a member of the Indiana Senate 
from 1844 to 1846, and then was a 
Major General in the Mexican War 
in 1848. 


After Presidential appointment as 
Governor of Oregon Territory, Joseph 
Lane was elected Territorial Delegate 
to Congress and then was one of the 
first members of the U.S. Senate 
from Oregon after it became a State 
in 1859. The Civil War ended Joseph 
Lane’s political career in 1861, even 


as it pushed Senator Henry Smith 
Lane to his zenith. 


Oliver P. Morton was a powerful 
Governor. Critics called him “ruth- 
less” and “dictator” but he kept Indi- 
ana in the Union. When Morgan’s 
Confederate Raiders dashed into 
Southern Indiana in 1863 they failed 
to arouse the so-called “Copperhead 
Revolt” which they had expected. 
{See Outdoor Indiana, July 1970.] 


After the Civil War five States 
occupied a pivotal role in American 
politics until World War I. They were 
Indiana, New York, New Jersey, Ohio 
and Illinois. Again and again, politi- 
cal parties turned to these “swing 
States” for national candidates or for 
Cabinet material. 


Indiana went with the winner in all 
Presidential elections between 1860 
and World War II except in 1876, 
1916 and 1940. Indiana went down 
the Dewey road to defeat in 1944 and 
1948, but was back with the Presi- 
dential winners thereafter. 


Benjamin Harrison was seven years 
old when his grandfather, William 
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The Appointments and Furniture of the Harrison House Parlor Delight All Students of Gentle Living 100 
Years Ago. The Emphasis Throughout Is on Authenticity. 


Henry Harrison, was elected Presi- 
dent in 1840. He had been born on 
his grandfather’s large farm at North 
Bend, Ohio, on August 20, 1833. He 
was named for his great-grandfather, 
the former Virginia Governor and a 
signer of The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


President William Henry Harri- 
son’s son and the father of the boy 
who himself was elected President in 
1888, was John Scott Harrison. He 
was somewhat disillusioned about pol- 
itics, as have been numerous sons of 
American governmental leaders. He 
was elected Justice of the Peace in 
Miami Township of Hamilton Coun- 
ty, then ar important Ohio local 
office. Despite the waning Whig for- 
tunes John Scott Harrison was elected 
to Congress in 1852 and again in 
1854. He was not sanguine about the 
future of the Nation as the probabil- 
ity of the Civil War became more and 
more ominous. He urged his son Ben- 
jamin to seek some other career than 
politics even though family tradition 
manifest such a destiny. 


Young Benjamin was tutored at the 


North Bend farm and then for two 
years attended Cary’s Academy in 
Walnut Hills, a Cincinnati suburb. 
Next he went to Farmer’s College at 
Cincinnati (not an agricultural 
school) and at the age of 15 entered 
Miami University, at nearby Oxford. 
He was graduated with honors at the 
age of 19 in 1852, being a founder 
of Phi Delta Theta, one of three early 
college fraternities with Alpha Chap- 
ters at Miami. (The others are Beta 
Theta Pi and Sigma Chi.) 


Admitted to the Ohio Bar in 1853, 
Harrison promptly married Caroline 
Lavinia Scott. She was a daughter of 
Dr. John W. Scott, who was the 
President of Ohio Female Seminary 
(later the Ohio College for Women) 
at Oxford. The young couple moved 
to a three-room cottage at Vermont 
and New Jersey Streets, inside the 
original Indianapolis Mile Square, 
late in 1854. They paid $10 per 
month rent, and their household ta- 
ble ware consisted of six plates, six 
knives and six forks. 


The young attorriey’s first fee was 
$5, paid when he won a larceny case 


for the defense. He and Mrs. Harri- 
son joined the First Presbyterian 
Church, which did not see eye to eye 
with the controversial preacher, 
Henry Ward Beecher, later a promi- 
nent Eastern pastor. In 1857 Harri- 
son was elected City Attorney of 
Indianapolis. Next he was Secretary 
of the Indiana Republican State Cen- 
tral Committee, and in 1860 he was 
elected Clerk of the Indiana Supreme 
Court. 


In 1861, just before Civil War hos- 
tilities began, Harrison was elected an 
Elder of the First Presbyterian 
Church although only age 28. At 
Acting Governor Morton’s behest he 
was commissioned a Second Lieuten- 
ant of the 70th Regiment of Indiana 
Volunteers and rose to the rank of 
Colonel and finally Brigadier Gen- 
eral. He participated in General 
Sherman’s historic march through 
Georgia, and in the Battles of Kene- 
saw Mountain and Peach Tree Creek. 
Although he was only 5 feet 6 inches 
tall he displayed outstanding leader- 
ship, stressing discipline and drills. 
His troops lovingly called him “Little 
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President Harrison’s Bedroom, with a Portrait of His Two Children by Careline Scott Harrison on the Wall. 


Ben.” He declined to run for the Su- 
preme Court Clerkship again in 
1867. 


Returning to the practice of law, 
he built a fine new 16-room house in 
1874 at 1230 North Delaware Street, 
which thereafter was his home. Dela- 
ware to the South of 16th Street was 
becoming the most fashionable area 
in town, and the Harrisons regarded 
the $25,000 they spent for their 
English Regency house as well worth 
all the frugality it compelled. 


The former President died in this 
house on March 13, 1901. Caroline 
Scott Harrison’s white House gowns, 
china and other memorabilia (includ- 
ing many of her own paintings) have 
been collected, along with original 
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Harrison family furniture, as a part 
of Harrison Memorial Home now 
operated by the Benjamin Harrison 
Memorial Association. 


In 1876 Harrison was defeated for 
Governor by James D. (Blue Jeans) 
Williams, Knox County Democrat. 
That was the bitterly disputed elec- 
tion in which the Republican Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes finally won by one 
Electoral College vote, 185 to 184, 
over Samuel J. Tilden, although 
Tilden’s popular vote margin was 
250,765. Tilden had carried Indiana 
by 5,515 over Hayes. 


Hayes proposed a Cabinet post for 
Harrison, but he declined because of 
the post-election uproar. The 1881 
Indiana General Assembly elected 
him as United States Senator to suc- 


ceed the Indianapolis Democrat, 
Joseph E. McDonald. He also was 
chairman of the Indiana delegation to 
the 1880 Republican National Con- 
vention. Incoming President James A. 
Garfield died from an assassin’s attack 
on September 18, 1881, and Vice- 
President Chester A. Arthur suc- 
ceeded him on September 20. Harri- 
son rose rapidly throughout his six 
years in the Senate, but in 1887 he 
was defected for re-election by one 
vote when the Democrats won back 
control of the Indiana Legislature. 


James G. Blaine, of Maine, the 
Republican nominee, was defeated 
for President by Grover Cleveland in 
1884. When Blaine declined to run 
again in 1888, the Republican Na- 
tional Convention nominated Harri- 


The Harrison Dining Room Seated 12, with the President Occupying the Ornate Host’s Chair at the Head of 
the Table. Many of America’s Great Came to This Magnificent Board. 


son. The ex-Senator carried Indiana 
by a margin of 2,348 and also won 
New York and Pennsylvania. Thus, 
although his popular national vote 
was 95,713 less than Cleveland’s, he 
won the Electoral College, 233 to 
168. Blaine served as Harrison’s 
Secretary of State until mid-1892. 


At the age of 55 Benjamin Harri- 
son became our 23rd President. He is 
the only resident Hoosier to have 
gone to the White House. Also, this 
was the only grandfather-grandson 
combination ever to attain the Na- 
tion’s highest elective office. 


President Benjamin Harrison was 
proud of the fact that he reduced the 
National Debt from $1,249,471,000 
to $961,432,000. That made the per 
capita debt of Americans only 
$14.36! Eighty-six years later that 
seems almost incomprehensible to a 
Federal Government which some time 


ago plunged deeper and deeper into 
deficit spending, with the resultant 
runaway inflation. 


In his administration the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act became law, the Civil 
Service system was expanded, and 
the National Forest System was 
started. Reciprocal trade agreements 
were negotiated with several other 
countries to ease the global tariff war, 
and the first Pan-American Confer- 
ence was held as a fore-runner to the 
Pan-American Congress. Six States 
were admitted into the Union under 
President Harrison, bringing the stars 
in the Flag to 44. 


One of President Harrison’s most 
famous dicta was: “We have no 
command from God to police the 
World.” 


Caroline Scott Harrison became 
the seventh charter member of the 


Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion and that organization’s first Pres- 
ident General. She died of pneumonia 
on October 25, 1892, just two weeks 
before her husband’s defeat for re- 
election by Grover Cleveland’s come- 
back campaign. A few days before 
her death the Pledge of Allegience 
was first recited in American schools, 
as she earnestly desired, in observ- 
ance of Christopher Columbus’ great 
discovery. 


Harrison’s 1892 running mate was 
the New York editor, Whitelaw Reid. 
Cleveland’s running mate was Adlai 
Stevenson of Illinois. The Democrat 
ticket carried the Electoral College, 
277 to 145. 


On the first Sunday after his re- 
tirement as President, Benjamin Har- 
rison resumed his former duties at 
the First Presbyterian Church in In- 
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A Letter of 1808 
From William Henry Harrison Do Marre 
Vincennes,Ind.4th.Jan.1808. 


To Patrick Shield,Mr.G.Pfimmer and Moses Boon, Esquires,Judges TE 
of the Court of Common Pleas of Harrison County, Indiana. 


Gentlemen: 
I received sometime ago a recommendation from a committee of delegates 
choosen by the citizens of your county recommending persons to fill 
the civil offices of the County. Within a very short time after I re- 
ceived it I was taken so ill that my recovery was for sometime ex- 
tremely doubtful, but ill as I was I as not unmindful of your situation 
and directed commissions to be made out conformably to the recommenda- 
tions of the committee. Propped up in bed I with pain and difficulty 
signed the commission for Mr.Caldwell as prothonotary under the im- 
pression that he would become the bearer of the other commissions, but 
strange to telleafter keeping the commission a week he resigned it. I 
then depended upon sending the commissions by the Sheriff Spier Spencer 
but his family has been in such a situation that he was unable to leave 
it until this time,too late I fear to prevent the ensuing term from 
passing without a courts being held. I have been so much embarrassed 
to select a proper person for Olerk since the resignation of Mr.Caldwell 
that I have determined not to appoint one until I get better informed 
but have sent herewith a warrant authorising you to appoint a temporary 
one, 


The candidates are Richard Heth, Clement Nance and George Popeo of 
Louisxille,Kentucky and a Mr.Andrain of Jefferson County,Kentucky. 
Ihe two firet from their being inhabitants of the County certainly 
merit the preference and I should have sent on the commission of Mr. 
Heth if I could have had any means of being informed whether he was 
gualifiedtfor the appointment. 


Candidates Must Qualify. 


My present weak state makes it impossible for me to say when I 
shall be able to visit your county myself-I must therefore request 
the favor of you to give me information as toe qualifications of the 
candidates resident in your County and whether it would be agreeable 
to yourselves and the people of the county that I should appoint a 
non-resident if neither Mr.heth or Mr.Nance should be unequal to the 
discharge ot the duties of the office. I am not only desirous of ap- 
pointing a peoper person but I ag also anxious that that person 
should have the good wishesof his fellow citizens. 


ow 


2 
If he but Knew Present day *Pests and Banes"of Society. 


The committee recommended to me Mr.R.M.Heth for the command of the 
Militia but I know of no favlt that Major Harbeson has committed 
which merits the disgrace of being superceded in his command. As 
long as he conducts himself as he has done he shall certainly con- 
tinué to command the Militia. 

I #ill thank you gentlemen to make the contents of this letter 
as public in your county as possible-that is I wish it to be read 
to any meeting of the citizens or to occasionak collectiona of them 
that they may know the reason why their officers have not sooner been 
appointed. 

I fear from the complexion of some of the petition which I have 
receivedithat party spirit has already begun to rear its head amongst 
you-Nothing surely can be better calculated to blast the hanviness of 
your infant settlement and destroy its prosperity than the prevalence 
of the pest and bane of 8115806188286. Why should one settlement 
contend against another for a few appointments which are scarcely 
worth having, Each citizen ought to endeavor to get the best charac- 
gers to fill the offices without regarding whether he lives in this 
or in that settlement. It canido him no good Whether a Judge or a 
Colonel lives in one or twenty miles of him- I could say much on this 
subject but it was not without difficulty and after many resting 
spells that I have been able to write the foregoing. 

I therefore conclude by assuring you with great Respect and Esteem- 


Your Humble Servant 
William Henry Harrison. 
P.S. It was impossible to tell by looking at the Secretary’ Jofirnal 
who wene the Justices of Peace within the New County: I have there- 
fore sent three blank commissions for you to fill up*with the names 


of those who have heretofore been commissioned. Messrs Smith, 
Pennington and Boom have already received theirs. 


FIARATA * 


From the Port Folio 
Biographical Memoirs of 
Major Gen. William Henry Harrison 


Taken from 
Niles Register V. 9, 


Supplement, pp. 71-7 
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From the Port Folio “ORS 
Biographical Memoirs of a Hey, “Om 
Major Gen. William Henry Harrison “As 


Whether he who, by the mere force of his own native talents 
and personal exertions, has emerged from obscurity and humble 
birth to honors, wealth, and distinction- or he who, born to all 
the advantages of opulence and splendid descent, performs actions 
which tend rather to augment, than to impair his family stock 
of honor, possesses the higher claim to appraise, is a question 
upon which the opinions of mankind are likely.to be forever 
divided. If we look for authorities upon which to decide, to 
the corps of biographers, we shall find them alternately adopt- 
ing and rejecting either side, as it appears to be more or less 
favorable to the particular subject upon which they are at the 
time employed, and with a pliability of taste and a spirit of 
accommodation, which do equal credit to their ingenuity and 
good nature, no less animated and eloquent in setting off to 
advantage the superior merits of the hero or the sage, who has 
sprung into distinction from the humble truckle-bed of poor, 
but honest parents, than earnest to emblazgon the escutcheons 
of those who were born under canopies of state, and swaddled 
in purple and fine linen. 


To the discriminating moral eye, however, a broad dis- 
tinction between the two is at once perctible, and is the 
more worthy of observation, because it tends to throw additional 
lustre upon one without diminishing or drawing off a ray of 
glory from the other. He who, by an honest and judicious ap- 
plication of strong natural endowments, undismayed intrepidity, 
and unbending fortitude, has risen superior to the depressions 
of an early adverse fortune and surmounted the manifold obstacles 
With which poverty obstructs the avenues to fame and wealth, 
has the merit of doing what it seldom falls to the lot of in- 
dividuals to effect, and which none but men of extraordinary 
genius can accomplish: but the sons of rank and opulence, are 
also, by the very conditions of their birth, exposed to dif- 
ficulties, and beset by obstructions, which tho' of a very 
different kind, are no less hard to be surmounted. At the call 
of a generous ambition, or the solication of a virtuous desire 
to be useful in one's generation, to break from the betwitching 
embraces of luxury, accommodation and ease, and spring into the 
cold and rugged arms of hardship, danger, and privation, is an 
act of heroism which, though it should not evince more genius 
or animal valor, certainly displays a more refined sentimental 
courage, and is a stronger proof of an exalted sense of honor, 
and of lively moral excellence than any exertions, however 
splendid or successful, made under the impulse of a stern دعم‎ 
cessity, and with a conviction on the part of him who makes 
them, that any change they can effect, may render his situation 
better, but cannot, by possibility make it worse than it was 
before. 


To the value of splendid and useful achievements the adven- 
titious circumstances of opulence and birth can add nothing, nor 
can they detract from them.-- The military glory of a Wellesley 
can receive no augmentation from his ancient and illustrious 
pedigree; but as a moral agent, his character derives infinite 
lustre from his having, by his own early choice, torn himself 
from the "thrice driven bed of down" in which he had been 
nurtured and betaken himself to "the steel and flinty couch of 
war," when he might have lived at home in ease and sloth, and 
in, what vulgar souls call, dignity. 


To the catalogue of those who have distinguished them- 
selves by an early victory over sloth, sensability and ease, 
and by magnanimous of life and personal services 
at the shrine of patriotism and military glory, it becomes 
our pleasing task to add the conqueror of Tippacanoe and the 
hero of the Thames. 


Major Gen. William H. Harrison is descended from one of 
the oldest and most respectable families of gentlemen in 
Virginia. Through the earliest records of the colonies, the 
name of Harrison may be traced in the highest order of office; 
put our particular information respecting it goes no farther 
back than the great grandfather of our present subject, who, 
tho he died young, filled the chair of the house of delegates 
of that province. His son too, the grandfather of our William 
Henry, was a man of considerable wealth, and of vast influence 
in the colonies; and at his death left several sons, of whom 
some held considerable rank afterwards, not only in the legis- 
lative assembly of the state, but in the provincial army during 
the revolutionary war. Benjamin the eldest of those and the 
father of our hero, rendered himself particularly conspicuous 
by his prompt adoption of the cause of the colonies in defiance 
of the suggestions of self-interest, which, at that period, 
would have dictated an adherence to the cause of the mother 
country. His possessions in the country were large, his personal 
influence was extensive and commanding, and the consideration 
in which he was held by the royal government was of a nature to 
secure to him every advantage he could reasonably hope to de- 
rive from the favor of the crown. Insensible, however, to 
every personal solicitation, he, on the first breaking out of 
the revolutionary troubles, without hesitation or delay, formed 
the generous resolution to cling to the cause of his country-- 
in defence of her rights and independence, to put his property, 
his life, and all his hopes on the hazard of the die, nay, if 
it should be necessary, to lay them all down as a sacrifice in 
the struggle--and in a word, to rise or fall with the fortunes 
of America. Zeal so very disinterest naturally inspired the 
people with confidence in his fidelity, while of his talents he 
had already given such ample proofs, as evinced his qualifica- 
tions for offices of the highest trust; he was therefore elected 
by his countrymen to represent the state of Virginia in the 
Continental congress during the successive seccessive sessions 
of 1774, 1775, and 1776—--and in the year 1777, declining a re- 


election to Congress, was chosen speaker of the lower branch of 
the state legislature, in which office he continued to act till 
the year 1782, when he was appointed governor of Virginia in 
the room of governor Nelson, who has resigned. In all these 
dignified stations his conduct was so decided and beneficial to 
the country, and he on every occasion evinced so much, spirit, 
patriot zeal and wisdom, that, with each successive gradation 
of office, he rose in the esteem, affection and confidence of 
his fellow citizens, till at length he reached the high form 
graced with the Washingtons, the Henrys, the Randolphs, and the 
other illustrious men who formed that splendid constellation of 
worthies, which will immortalize the new world. 


In the unwearied discharge of these most important duties 
we find him employed during the whole of the revolutionary war. 
Looking to the journals of congress we see them filled with re- 
peated testimonials of the implicit trust reposed in his talents 
and fidelity by that August body.-- There, he appears as one of 
the three nominated to proceed to Washington's camp in the year 
1775, in order to persuade the army to extend their term of 
service--again, one of the committee appointed to determine 
whether New York should be burned or defended; after that, 
Chairman of that celebrated committee styled "the board of war," 
--and lastly, chairman of the no less dignified than memorable 
assembly in which that momentous subject, the declaration of 
independence, was debated. 


Thus honored and deserving of honor, lived the father of 
general Harrison to the year 1791, when at the age of sixty- 
five he was gathered to his forefathers, leaving him three 
sons, the youngest of whom, is the gentleman of whose exploits 
we are now to speak, and who was born at the family seat in 
Virginia on the ninth of February 1773. 


Though the property of Mr. Benjamin Harrison was large, 
it was not sufficient to place every branch of a numerous 
offspring in a state of opulent independence suitable to their 
wanted standing and according to the customs of the society in 
which they lived. In his own talents, had they been exclusively 
devoted to the improvement of his fortune, he had a perennial 
spring of wealth; but those were so entirely bestowed upon public 
concerns, and his time was so engrossed by the official duties 
which he had to perform at a distance from home, that his private 
affaris were neglected by him, and of course impaired. Office, 
which in all other times and countries has tended to enrich the 
possessor, brought nothing but glory to our patriots of that day, 
and Mr. Harrison, while he was asserting his country's independ- 
ence, was consuming his family's patrimony. Not that he was ad- 
dicted to any of those wasteful sports, much less to any of those 
degrading vices, on which splendid fortunes are too often lavish- 
ed away in that state. His establishment is represented as a 
model of elegant comfort, and liberal but correct hospitality—- 
in which, however, plain good sense presided and banished that 
thoughtless prodigality and extravagance which makes many of the 


Virginians “traduced and taxed of other nations," and indeed, 
"soils their addition," yet, owing to the causes already mentioned 
his fortune began to fall to waste, and this suggested to him 

the expediency of giving his sons such an education as would 
qualify them for lucrative as well as honorable pursuits in life. 


William Henry, who entered upon his education after his 
elder brothers had finished theirs and been settled in business, 
was at an early age placed at a grammar-school, from which in 
due time he was sent to Hamden-college, where he remained till 
he completed his fourteenth year, when he was moved to an academy 
in Southampton county. There he remained till he entered his 
seveenth year; at which time being pronounced by the principal 
well qualified to commence the study of physic, for which he was 
destined by his father, he was placed for a short period under 
the tuition of doctor Leiper, a practising physician of respect- 
able standing in Richmond, and in the spring of 1791, was sent 
to Philadelphia to finish his medical studies. 


It was while he was on his journey to Philadelphia that his 
father died, and this event determined him to abandon altogether 
a profession which he had consented to enter upon, merely to 
gratify that gentleman. The reception he met from all the eminent 
professors of that day.--Rush, Shippen, Wistar, &c. particularly 
from the first of these, on account of the services rendered by 
his father during the progress of the revolution, was insuffi- 
cient to shake his purpose. But what profession to choose in 
lieu of the medical was the question which demanded the most 
prompt decision, as his brother had given him to understand by 
letter, that the personal property left by his father fell short 
of what would be necessary to the successful prosecution of his 
original scheme of life. 


The connexions of this gentleman, however, were respectable: 
the family influence was great. Besides President Washington's 
having a warm interest in his welfare-—he was related to attorney 
general Randolph, to colonel Bassett and to Mrs. Washington; and 
Mr. Randolph, on being appointed secretary of state, offered him 
a situation in his office. General Henry Lee, of Virginia, how- 
ever, having about the same time proposed to him to take a com- 
mission in the army, he without hesitation agreed to accept it, 
as infinitely more congenial with his taste and active disposition 
than any other situation that he could hope to acquire: yet 
justly apprehensive that his choice would not meet the approba- 
tion of his connedions; he settled it that general Lee should 
solicit the commission at the war office without communicating 
the matter to either of his friends; Mr. Randolph, or Mr. Morris; 
but the president happening to mention the affair to Mr. Morris; 
the latter immediately required our young gentleman's attendance 
at his house; upon which our young soldier suspecting that the 
object of the summons was to dissuade him from going into the 
army, flew to the war office, received his commission in the first 
regiment of United Stated infantry, thence hastening to judge 


Wilson took the necessary oaths before him, and then proceeded 
with those documents in his pocket to the house of his patron 
and friend, who expressed his entire disapprobation of the step 
he had taken, but said that he would no longer oppose it; and 
added, ‘You are going to a fine country, where, if you should 
leave the army, you may establish yourself to advantage. The 
regiment in which he was commissioned was then employed on the 
western waters, under General St. Clair; and from subsequent 
events it would seem as if Mr. Mooris had spoken in the spirit 
no less of the prophet than the friend; for that very country 
soon after became the scene of his fame, and the high-road to 
his fortune and honor. 


After spending in Philadelphia a few weeks, during which 
he was employed in the recruiting service, he proceeded to join 
his regiment, and arrived at fort Washington in the North- 
western territory, a few days after the defeat of general St. 
Clair's army by the Indians. His arrival is yet remembered by 
several persons at Cincinnatti, who, when he became a man of 
consequence and popularity in that country took pleasure in 
describing his person. The ensign might have been forgotten, 
but the governor and the major general luoyed up all the minute 
circumstances which would have sunk with the poor subaltern 
officer to the bottom of oblivion. Accordingly, we are told 
that ensign Harrison, when he joined his corps was a stripling 
of nineteen years of age, tall, thin, puerile in his person, 
and to all appearance but wretchedly qualified for the hardships 
to which a soldiery is liable in the wilderness.--Yet with such 
a frame, softened by all the comfort and deliacy in which the 
wealthy families of the southern states rear up their children, 
was our military novice at once exposed to the most trying cir- 
cumstances. 


The broken remains of general St. Clair's army were every 
day arriving at the fort, naked, broken down and dispirited. 
The period of service of the militia had expired: the detach- 
ment of the second regiment of regulars that was in the action 
under St. Clair, was entirely cut up, and thus the task of maine 
taining the line of posts that had been erected of establishing 
new ones, and of affording conveyance for provisions, devolved 
upon an inconsiderable body composed of between three and four 
hundred of the first regiment, and the miserable fragments of 
General St. Clair's shattered army. The situation of our young 
soldier was now such as might well have discouraged the stoutest 
heart, and disposed him to listen to the admonitions of his 
friends in Philadelphia--nay, so formidable was the prospect 
before him that a friend whom he met by accident at the fort, 
after giving him a lively picture of the excessive hardships to 
Which he must necessarily be exposed, with a frame and constitu- 
tion so wholly unequal to it, exhorted him to resign his com- 
mission and return home again, assuring him that even though he 
should be able to sustain those hardships, it was scarcely pos- 
Sible he should resist the seductive habits of intemperance 


Which at that time prevailed in the army. All these remonstrances 
were unavailing. Taking counsel partly from his own private 
inclinations, and partly from a nice sensibility to shame, which 
suggested, in exaggerated colors, the impropriety of retreating 
from his purpose at such a crisis, and perhaps a little too 

from the apprehension of being ridiculed by his former associates, 
he determined to perserve, and Was soon after appointed to the 
command of a detachment of twenty men ordered to escort a number 
of pack-horses to fort Hamilton; a duty which, though it was 
attended with singular difficulties, distresses and privations, 
and with all the hardships incident to Indian Warfare, such as 
lying out unsheltered and exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather, to rain and snow and wind by day, he accomplished to 
such perfect satisfaction that he received the public thanks of 
general St. Clair for his conduct. 


Soon afterwards general St. Clair set out for Philadelphia, 
and early in January, 1792, general Wilkinson being appointed 
colonel of the second regiment, took the command of the army. 
Of this event general Harrison always speaks with pleasure, as 
making a very interesting era in his life. To the goodness of 
General Wilkinson he never omits a fair opportunity of hearing 
testimony, or of declaring that, besides a multitude of acts of 
kindness he owes the preservation of his temperate habits to 
the indefatigable tenderness and friendly admonition of the 
general, who not only gave him the best advice, but upon one 
occasion prevented him from being sent to a distant post, in 
conformity to his regular tons of duty, lest he should acquire 
from the example of his commanding officer of that post a habit 
of dissipation. It was by these means Harrison became so 
strongly impressed with the difficulty of avoiding havits of 
intemperance, that he formed a resolution never to drink more 
than was necessary to allay thirst, to which he has ever since 
scrupulously adhered. 


The successive defeats of Harmar and St. Clair pointed 
out to government the necessity of adopting a more effectual 
mode of repressing the Indians, or in other words, of calling 
into action against them a larger force and a more cautious 
system of operations. Negociations for peace, therefore, were 
set on foot, in order, if possible, to bring the savages to 
reason, at the same time that an act of Congress was passed for 
raising a considerable army; and in order to provide against 
that error which had occasioned the two past defeats, viz. the 
want of discipline in the troops, the whole of the year 1792 and 
the winter and spring of 1793 were employed in raising men, 
and instructing them in military discipline. The new troops 
were stationed under general Wayne, at first a few miles below 
Pittsburg, and then descending the Ohio, were encamped upon its 
panks below Cincinnati, where Harrison joined them, in June, 
1793 and was appointed second aid-de-camp to the commander-in 
chief, having been in the preceding year raised to a lieutenancy 
in the first regiment. 


In September, it being understood that the negociations 
with the Indians had failed of effect and were broken off, the 
army, consisting of four thousand five hundred effective regulars, 
including some troops of dragoons, and of an auxiliary force of 
two thousand mounted militia under the command of general Scott, 
marched to Greenville; but an early setting in of the frost 
rendered it advisable to put the troops into winter quarters, 
huts were built and a system of discipline, calculated for the 
kind of warfare in which they were to be employed, was dili- 
gently put in practice. Here young Harrison devoted himself to 
the study and practice of his profession with such success, that 
he obtained the confidence of his commander and the attachment 
of his associates. 


It was not, however, till the latter end of June, 1794, 
that general Wayne was enabled to march from Greenville, the 
enemy retreating before him as he advanced. He took and 
destroyed the town of the Indians, and advanced upon the British 
fort lately built at the foot of the rapids of the Miami river. 
The Indians had collected in that neighbourhood, and on the 
20th of August opposed the march of the American army, who soon 
routed them, and driving them to within a short distance of the 
British fort, encamped in full view of it. In this battle Har- 
rison's conduct received the warmest applause from general 
Wayne. He had been appointed by the general to assist in form- 
ing the left wing of the regular troops; a task of extreme dif- 
ficulty, owing to the thickness of the woods in which they 
were posted and he accomplished it with great skill and effect. 


Thus completely vanquished and humiliated, the Indians 
sued for peace; in the winter an armistice was granted to them, 
and in the August following a treaty terminated all their dif- 
ferences, and, with those, the war. 


In the autumn of 1795, Mr. Harrison, now a captain, was 
married to the youngest daughter of John Cheeves Symmes, Esq. 
one of the judges of the north-western territory; and on the 
departure of general Wayne for the Atlantic states, was con- 
tinued by him in his post of aid-de-camp, and left in the com- 
mand of fort Washington. In the former of these offices he 
remained till the death of general Wayne, which happened in 
the course of the following year. 


In 1797 captain Harrison finding the country repolsed in 
peace, left the army, and was in a few weeks afterwards ap- 
pointed secretary of the north-western territory in the room of 
W. Serjeant, Esq. who was raised to the office of governor of 
the Mississippi territory. In the year 1799 he was sent as a 
delegate to congress from the north western territory, and 
had an active share in bringing through congress the law for 
changing the defective system that had been in use for the 
sale of public lands, and in introducing the plan now in opera- 
tion. He was in fact the person who originated that measures, 


the universal applause of the people, and the unqualified ap- 
probation of the general government. One event of it, however, 
merits particular description, as well on account of its im- 
portant effects upon the public concerns, as of its serving 

to illustrate the character of general Harrison-—we mean the 
expedition on the Wabash, in the autumn of 1811, which ended in 
the victory of Tippacanoe. 


A confederation of Indians under the command of a Shawenese 
imposter of considerable talents and great ambition, who passed 
for a prophet, and by that means acquired vast influence and a 
powerful ascendancy over the savages, had for some time excited 
the vigilance of the Indiana government, and at length proceeded 
to such an alarming extent as to render it necessary either to 
bring them to terms of definite accommodation by imicable treaty, 
or to reduce them by force of arms. Accordingly, governor Har- 
risson collected an army to go against them; and in order to 
avoid if possible having recourse to the sword, and to take 
advantage of the alternative of negociation, if the prophet and 
his people should feel disposed to an amicable adjustment, he 
headed the army himself. As he approached the prophet's town, 
he found it necessary to proceed with the utmost caution, not 
only to avoid an ambuscade which the treachery of the enemy 
would have provided for his reception, but to procure an inter- 
view with them in order to learn their objects, and open a ne- 
gociation with their chiefs. The conduct of the Indians, as 
he advanced, not only justified but increased his suspicions, 
and suggested to him the expediency of keeping his men drawn up 
in constant order of battle, and even of making them sleep 
ready dressed and accoutred, to prevent their being taken by 
surprise. During the whole of his last day's march, parties of 
the savages were seen continually lurking in his way and hover- 
ing about the thickets on either side; but every effort to speak 
with them was found ineffectual.-—~ When our army came near the 
Prophet's town, an American captain, with a flag and an inter- 
preter, was despatched to request a conference; but the Indians 
appearing on both his flanks, striving to cut him off, the 
captain was recalled, and the governor, finding every attempt to 
pring the savages to a parley answered with contempt and insolence, 
resolved to encamp for the night, and in the morning to take 
some effectual means of opening a conference. At length a 
person who was said to be of high estimation with the prophet, 
came forward, expressed surprise at our troops having advanced 
so rapidly, and added that his chief was given to understand, 
by the persons who had been sent to him a few days before, that 
the governor would not advance to the prophet's town until he 
had received an answer to his demands--that this answer had been 
despatched by a chief who accompanied back the governor's mess- 
engers, but who had unfortunately missed the army by taking the 
road on the other side of the river. The governor answered, that 
he had no intention of attacking them until he should discover 
their intentions~-that he would encamp on the Wabash that night, 
and on the next morning would have an interview with the prophet. 


the happy effects of which upon the treasury of the United States 
are now acknowledged by every one: for it has been ascertained, 
that the immense growth of population which enabled that terri- 
tory in a short time after to become one of the states, and at 
this time not one of the smallest arose altogether from that 
plan. 


When the Indiana territory was formed out of a part of the 
north-western, Mr. Harrison was appointed by Mr. Adams, the 
first governor of it; and in the year 1801 removed to the capital 
of it. (Vincennes) with his family. At the expiration of the 
three years for which he had been appointed, he was again nomina- 
ted to that office by Jefferson, and continued to retain it 
under Mr. Madison till he was called to the command of the north- 
western army after the fall of Detroit. 


During his administration he directed his attention to the 
disciplining of the militia, and exerted himself in endeavoring 
to civilize and better the condition of the Indian tribes that 
fell under his superintendance. In his letters to governor 
Scott of Kentucky, which have been published, and in his speech- 
es to the Indian legislature, he strenuously recommended the 
system of the old republics, under which military instructions 
was commenced at school. In consequence of that recommendation 
the United States gave a section of each township of Indiana 
for the use of schools, and an entire township near Vincennes 
towards the establishment of a college, for the express purpose 
of military institution. 


Of his anxiety to secure the Indians from inquietude and 
the agressions of the whites, to promote their civilization, 
and to induce them to reise domestic animals as a substitute 
for the wild game which was rapidly decreasing, his speeches 
and messages to the legislature of Indiana bear abundant testi- 
mony; While the many advantageous treaties he made with them 
prove his popularity with that singular race of beingse— But 
a still stronger proof is this:— A few of the party attached 
to the prophet gave out that the tribes who signed the treaty 
at fort Wayne in 1809, were overawed by a large force into 
that measure, contrary to their inclinations. This was a foul 
aspersion; for the truth has been established beyond controversy, 
that at the time of negociating there were no more than thirty 
soldiers along with governor Harrison, while the Indians amount~ 
ed to more than eighteen hundred——and he was entirely in their 
power, having slept at a house half a mile from the fort sur- 
rounded by a multitude of Indians. 


The civil administration of general Harrison as governor 
of the territory, though not attended with such splendid cir- 
cumstances as his military achievements, do him no less credit. 
A minute detail of conduct in that high office would be out of 
its place in such an article as this, and could not be very 
interesting to the reader. For the present purpose it is suf- 
ficient to state that his management of the territory obtained 


In the meantime he assured the man that no hostilites should be 
committed on the part of his army. 


The chief seemed much pleased, and promised that the condi- 
tions should be faithfully reciprocated. 


That night the governor encamped his army in line of battle, 
and ordered the troops, even when it was their time to lie down 
to sleep, to keep their accoutrements on, so that they might on 
the slightest alarm, be ready for action without a moment's 
delay. They were: regularly called up an hour before day, and 
kept under arms until it was quite light. In the morning the 
governor arose himself at a little after four o'clock, and the 
Signal for calling out the men would have been given in two 
minutes, when an attack was commenced by the savages upon the 
left flank of his camp. Only one gun (says the governor in his 
letter to the secretary of war) was fired by the centinels, 
or the guard in that direction who made no resistance, but 
abandoned their officer, and fled into the camps so that the 
first notice which the troops had of their danger was from 
the yells of the savages within a short distance of the line, 
but even under those circumstances the men were not wanting 
to themselves or to the occasion. Such of them as were awake 
or easily awakened, seized their arms and took their stations- 
others who were more tardy had to contend with the enemy in the 
doors of their tents. 


Under all those disadvantages the men all took their 
stations, and governor Harrison mounting his horse rode to the 
place where the attack was commenced, and made such a disposi- 
tion of his forces as soon compelled the savages to repent of 
their treachery; they were driven before our infantry, at the 
point of the bayonet, and the dragoons pursued and forced them 
into a marsh where they could not be followed. In fine, they 
were routed in all quarters, and completely dispersed by the 
valor and discipline of our citizens, and the very able dis- 
positions of his forces made by the governor. 


The conduct of governor Harrison had before this event 
rendered him extremely popular in all the country than lies 
upon the banks of the western waters.--And his prompt and 
decisive measures against the Indians, which by breaking up 
what was supposed to be a formidable conspiracy against the 
peace and security of the inhabitants of the Indiana territory, 
endeared him still more to their hearts. The breaking out of 
the war with Great Britain, soon after enabled him to reap 
fresh Iaurels, and not only to raise himself still higher in 
their estimation, but to extend his popularity to all other 
parts of the union. 


The capture of general Hull and his army, and the surren- 
der of the Michigan territory, which happened in August 1812, 
instead of depressing, gave a new spring to the spirit of the 


American people, and stimulated to more vigorous exertions, the 
executive government, who exasperated at the baseness of that 
transaction, and impatient of the stain which it threatened to 
fix on the national character, formed a determination to have 
immediate recourse to measures for retaking that territory and 
Wiping off that disgrace from their arms accordingly, without 
forseeing the many obstacles which stood in the way of their 
purpose, and of course without providing means to surmount them, 
the cabinet issued orders to general Harrison, urging him to 
advance as far as Detroit, and if possible to reduce Malden, 
during the fall of the year or in the ensuing winter. The 
desires of government were seconded by the voice of the people 
at large- particularly of those on the western waters, whose 
ardent, hasty, and ungovernable patriotism rendered them in- 
tolerant of delay; and the general, anxious to comply with the 
orders of the one, and to gratify the wishes of the other, col- 
lecting all the forces he could, hurried on to the frontier, 
hastened from post to post, put everything in motion, and after 
encountering and overcoming a multitude of difficulties, made 
with incesant labor, such preparations as afforded the most 
reasonable assurance of success. A movement, however made 
prematurely and contrary to his orders, by general Winchester 
upon the river Raisin, and the consequent defeat and capture 

of that officer and his army, entirely defeated the projects 

of Harrison, and frustrated the objects of the campaign for 
that season. Finding it impossible, and indeed convinced that, 
though it were possible, it would be improper to transport 
back again to a post of safety in the interior, the provisions 
and munitions of war which had been brought forward with so 
much labor and exertion, and averse to have them destroyed or 
abandoned to the enemy, the general deemed it expedient to 

form a post of deposit for them and for the artillery, addi- 
tional stores, provisions, and munitions of war, yet to be for- 
warded in preparation for the next campaign. It became necessary 
also to cover the frontiers from the marauding incursions of 
the savages in the spring, and seemed an object of the very 
first importance to secure the navigation of the river Miami, 
down which the great part of the supplies would be brought. 

For all these purposes general Harrison selected a fort on the 
Miami river at the foot of the rapids, to which out of respect 
to his friend, the governor of Ohio, he gave the name of Fort 
Meigs. Here he had all his stores deposited by the end of the 
winter, when the British officer who commanded in that quarter, 
getting intelligence of the situation of the fort and its 
contents; resolved to make an attempt to take it, imagining that 
if he could accomplish their capture, the loss of the artillery, 
military stores, and provisions, would effectually embarrass, 
if not entirely prevent the operations of our armies for the 
following campaign. 


General Proctor had been ordered to reinforce the British 
army on the Niagara, but the contiguity of fort Meigs to 
Niagara and Detroit, overawed him, and there is little doubt 
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that the establishment of fort Meigs postponed the fate of 
Niagara. Not daring to leave it in his neighborhood, Proctor 
resolved to reduce it. General Harrison, on receiving informa- 
tion to that effect, hastened from Cincinnati, where he then 
was, with all the forces he could collect, and on the twenty 
second of April arrived at fort Meigs, with three hundred men, 
which, with those already there, made the whole of his force 
not more than fifteen hundred men; one third of whom during 

the siege were on the sick reports. This force was not a third 
part of what ought to have been assigned to the defence of such 
an important station. The secretary at war was early enough 
apprised of it; but neglected to authorize general Harrison, 

in time to expedite a sufficient number of troops. Harrison 
however threw up new batteries; the officers as well as soldiers 
worked in the ditches, on the 27th the enemy appeared; on the 
28th the fort was completely invested-— and on the first of 
May the enemy opened his battery and continued firing till the 
fifth. The general's quarters were in the centre, and in 
decidedly the most exposed part of the fort. During the siege 
several shot passed through his marquee, several of his 
domestics were wounded, and captain M'Culloch while sitting 

by the general's fire, had the back part of his skull carried 
away. During the whole time general Harrison's fare was the 
same as that of the common soldiers- in no night during the 
siege did he sleep more than an hour, and indeed, he in gener- 
al, when in the neighborhood of an enemy, never slept on an 
average more than four hours out of the four and twenty. 


The defence of fort Meigs may be fairly considered as one 
of the most brilliant and extraordinary events which distin- 
guish the late war. Exclusive of the vast disproportion of 
the armies, general Harrison had, at the commencement of the 
seige, only six hundred shot of all sizes: for the war depart- 
ment thinking a siege unlikely, had made no better preparation. 
However, the general put the best face he could upon the matter, 
and kept his want of ammunition a profound secret- pretending 
that he would not harrass his troops by unnecessary firing. 


It happened that for the purpose of defending the frontier, 
general Harrison had made a requisition on the government of 
Kentucky for fifteen hundred militia. Those he hoped would 
have arrived in time for his purpose; but only a part of a 
battalion under the command of major Johnson joined him before 
the investment of the fort: the residue descended the St. 
Mary's and the Au Glaize as convoys to large supplies on their 
way to the lake. An express sent to general Clay to hasten for- 
ward those troops, found him at fort Winchester, with his 
brigade reduced by detachments and sickness to about eleven 
hundred effective men. To attempt to throw himself into the 
fort in the face of an army of more than three times his number 
seemed hazardous, if not rash, yet general Clay resolved to 
attempt it on the night of the fourth of May, of which he sent 
notice to general Harrison, stating that he would make this 
effort sometime between three o'clock of the morning and day- 


light. He did not however arrive till nine o'clock the succeed- 
ing morning; owing to heavy rains and darkness, and to his pilots 
having refused to enter the rapids, which are eighteen miles 
long. Meantime general Harrison considering that a fair oceasion 
was afforded him, of playing off a surprise upon the enemy, 
despatched captain Hamilton to general Clay with an order to 
land six or eight hundred of his men on the north side of the 
river above the enemy's batteries, and marching down under cover 
of the woods, to storm them, spike the cannons, blow up the bat- 
teries, and retreat to the boats if practicable, and if not to 
file off under the foot of the hill, where they would be pro- 
tected by the artillery of the fort. This order might, and 
ought to have been executed, and in fact, so far as carrying 

the batteries and spiking the cannon, was executed without the 
loss of a single man, but colonel Dudley, who commanded the 
detachment, refused to let the magazine be blown up, and suffer- 
ed himself to be amused by a few Indians, and drawn off into 

the bush and swamp, while the enemy brought a force of double 
his number from the camp, and compelled all but about a hundred 
and forty to surrender after an obstinate resistance. In the 
meantime general Harrison ordered three sorties from the fort; 
in one of which, two batteries opened by the enemy on the south 
of the river were carried, the cannon were dismounted, and 
forty-two men and two British officers were taken. The losses 
and discomfitures had the effect of convincing the British 
general (Proctor) of his inability to carry on the siege to any 
prosperous issue, and suggested to him the necessity of making 

a precipitate retreat; which he accordingly effected on the 9th 
of May. 


The next great military achievement of general Harrison 
was that of the 5th of the following October on the river 
Thames, in Upper Canada- whither he had followed the British 
army under general Proctor, who, as our army advanced, had re- 
treated before it, abandoning fort Malden and Detroit, after 
having destroyed all the public buildings in both places. On 
the second of that month having obtained information of the 
force of the British, the general left Sandwich with about 
three thousand five hundred men in pursuit of Proctor, who was 
posted and said to be fortifying himself on the right bank of 
the river, at a distance from Sandwich of fifty-six miles, 
where however, it would seem as if he did not expect to be 
followed, as he neglected to take the precausion of breaking 
up the bridges until the night of the day that our army left 
Sandwich. On the first night of their march general Harrison 
with his troops reached one of four streams which crossed 
their route, and which, being rendered unfordable by their 
depth and muddiness for a considerable distance up the country, 
had been necessarily furnished with bridges the first had been 
left entire. At the second, a British lieutenant of dragoons 
and eleven privates, sent by Proctor for the purpose of destroy- 
ing it, were made prisoners during the process: and from them 
general Harrison learned that the third bridge was broken up, 
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and that the enemy had no certain information of the advance of 
the American Army. 


The general also found the second bridge, however, but im- 
perfectly destroyed, and with little difficulty repairing it, 
marched on up the banks of the Thames and encamped at a place 
called Drake's farm. In the mean time the baggage of the army 
was brought up in boats, protected by three gun-boats, furnish- 
ed by commodore Perry for that purpose as well as to cover the 
passage of the army over the Thames, or the mouths of its trib- 
utary streams. The banks being low and clear and the river 
deep, those vessels were well calculated for such service: but 
when, approaching nearer to the enemy, the river changed its 
character by the steam becoming narrower, and the banks high 
and woody, general Harrison determined to leave the boats under 
a guard behind him, and to trust to the bravery of his troops 
for effecting the passage of the river. At the third unford- 
able stream the bridge had been taken away, and several hundreds 
of the Indians disputed the passage and commenced a heavy fire 
from the opposite bank of the creek as well as from that of 
the river, upon the advanced guard. A few shot from two six 
Pounders, however, soon dispersed the savages, and served to 
cover our men while throwing over another bridge. As our army 
approached them, the enemy set fire to their vessels and stores, 
filled with ordnance and other valuable property to an immense 
amount, and left them in flames as they retreated. However, 
our army took a number of muskets, two twenty-four pounders 
with their carriages, and a quantity of balls and shells of 
various sizes, together with two gun- boats and several bat 
teauxs loaded with provisions and ammunition. 


Finding it necessary to pass a rapid on the Thames at a 
Place called Arnold's Mills, which was found too deep for the 
infantry, the general resolved to make use of two or three 
boats and some Indian canoes he had taken on the spot, and 
with the assistance of these and by obliging each horseman 
to take a man of the infantry behind him had the whole of his 
army crossed over by twelve o'clock. He was now within twelve 
miles of the enemy, and when, advancing forward eight of those, 
he received information that the hostile detachment headed by 
gen Procter had arrived the day before at the Moravian towns, 
four miles higher up the river, he immediately directed the 
advance of Johnson's regiment to hasten their march for the 
purpose of procuring intelligence. In a short time the officer 
returned with the information that his progress had been stop- 
ped by the enemy, who were formed across his line of march. 
One of the enemy's waggoners also being taken prisoner gave 
the general very material information. 


A more able disposition could not be made by general Har- 
rison. His conduct on this day is distinguished by a masterly 
device of his own, purely original, and such as none but a 
bold and inventive genius, peculiarly formed for the military 
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profession could have hit upon, or would have hazarded. Con- 
vinced that the thickness of the woods and swampiness of the 
ground would render it impossible to act on horseback against 
the Indians on the flanks, he determined to refuse them, and 

at once to break the British lines by a charge of the mounted 
infantry; for knowing that the American back woodsmen ride 
better than any other people in thick woods, and that in gallop- 
ing through them a musket or rifle is no impediment whatever to 
their speed, he reasonably anticipated what actually took place, 
viz. that the enemy unprepared for and surprised by such a 
shock, would be unable to resist it. Conformably to this resolu- 
tion he directed the regiment to be drawn up in close column, 
with its right at the distance of fifty yards from the road, 

in order that it might be in some measure protected by the 
trees from the enemy's artillery, and with its left upon a 
swamp that ran parallel to the road, and to charge at full 
speed as soon as the enemy delivered their fire. The rest of 
the army being disposed with consummate ability, the whole 
mould forward, general Harrison being placed in the front line 
infantry to direct the movements of the horsemen, and give 

them necessary support. After having moved forward but a 

short distance the latter received the fire of the British 
line and were ordered to charge.-- The horses in the front 

of the column recoiled from the fire. Another volley was given 
by the enemy, and our column at length getting into motion, 
broke through the hostile ranks with irrestible force. In one 
minute the contest in front was over. The British officers 
seeing no hopes of reducing their ranks to order, and finding 
that our mounted men wheeled upon them and poured in another 
destructive fire, immediately surrendered, after a short 
engagement, in which only three of our troops were wounded. 

On the left, however, the contest was more severe between the 
Indians and Colonel Johnson's Corps; and on the right the 
Indians made an impression on Desha's division; but the gal- 
lant and venerable governor of Kentucky (Shelby) coming to 

its support with a regiment, the savages were routed with a 
considerable loss, many being killed in their retreat. Siz 
Pieces of brass artillery were taken on this day, three of 
them being the trophies of our revolutaionary war, once 
captured at Saratoga and York, and lately surrendered to the 
British by general Hull. While the number of small arms taken 
by us, and supposed to be destroyed by the enemy themselves, 
amounted to above five thousand.-—— As to general Proctor, he 
escaped by the fleetness of his horses, escorted by forty 
dragoons and a number of mounted Indians. 


The army of the British in that quarter being thus annihi- 
lated by the skill and valor of general Harrison, he returned 
to Detroit to await the further orders of his country. This 
was the last of his military achievements, and we wish that 
it may remain so, because we hope that during the lives of 
those now in existence, the peace with which We are at last 
blessed, will not be interrupted. But should unfortunately the 
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reverse be the case—-should the American people, be again driven 
to the necessity of throwing open the gates of the temple of 
Janus, While yet the vigor of manhood remains to general Har- 
rison unimpaired by infirmity or age, we have no doubt that he 
will be, as he has hitherto been, among the first, and most 
distinguished of the heroes and defenders of this republic. 


We will conclude this sketch with an extract taken by 
permission from a letter of an officer of high rank, who served 
with general Harrison, and was his associate in many a hair's- 
breadth' scape. 


It was general Harrison's constant practice to address 
his troops, personally, believing it to be more effectual than 
the common mode of general orders. 


He never omitted an opportunity of setting his troops the 
example of cheerfully submitting to those numerous and severe 
privations, incident to the carrying on of military operations, 
in an almost tractless desert, and in the most inclement seasons. 


During the campaign on the Wabash, the troops were put 
upon a half a pound of bread per day. This quantity only was 
allowed to the officers of every rank, and rigidly conformed 
to in the general's own family. The allowance for dinner was 
uniformly divided between the company, and not an atom more 
was permitted. In the severe winter campaign of 1812-13, he 
slept under a thinner tent than any other person, whether 
officer or soldier; and it was the general observation of the 
officers, that his accommodations might generally be known, 
by their being the worst in the army. Upon the expedition up 
the Thames all his baggage was contained in a valise, while 
his bedding consisted of a single blanket, fastened over his 
saddle, and even this he gave to colonel Evans a British of- 
ficer who was wounded.-— His subsistence was exactly that of 
a common soldier. 


On the night, after the action upon the Thames, thirty- 
five British officers supped with him upon fresh beef roasted 
pefore the fire, without either salt or bread, and without 
ardent spirits of any 1120 .-- Whether upon the march, or in 
the camp, the whole army Was regularly under arms at day break. 
Upon no occasion did he fail to be out himself, however severe 
the weather, and was generally the first officer on horseback 
of the whole army. Indeed, he made it a point on every occasion, 
to set an example of fortitude and patience to his men, and to 
share with them every hardship, difficulty and danger. 


MAJ. GEN. HARRISON'S LETTER, 
Addressed to the speaker of the house of representatives 
of the United States. 
North Bend, (Ohio) Dec. 20, 1815 


Sir--I should apologize for this intrusion upon the time 
of the house of representatives, if I considered the subject 
upon which I address them, exclusively of a private and personal 
nature. Although the investigation I solicit is of the utmost 
importance to myself, it will, I conceive, be readily admitted, 
that both the national honor and interest are deeply concerned 
in the result. My object is to obtain an enquiry into the ex- 
penditure of public money within the 8th Military District, whilst 
under my command, and particularly whatever relates to the sup- 
plies of provision by the special commissaries of the United 
States and under the contract of Messrs. Orr and Greely. My 
reasons for making this application, and the particular claim I 
conceive myself to have upon the indulgence of the house of 
representatives, are most respectfully submitted to them, through 
you, sir, in the following statement:- 


Shortly after the adjournment of congress in 1814, I was 
informed that the honorable Mr. Fisk, the chairman of a committee 
which had been appointed to enquire into some complaints of the 
army contractors, had declared to one of the western delegation, 
that documents had been submitted to that committee which were 
deeply injurious to my public character. 1 immediately addressed 
a letter to Mr. Fisk .of Vermont, demanding an explanation of 
this declaration. From the answer of this gentleman I learned 
that I had mistaken him for another of the same name, a represent— 
ative from the state of New York, and who was the chairman of 
the committee alluded to. To the latter, at the commencement of 
the last session of congress a similar letter was sent. In his 
answer he denied having used the expressions concerning me which 
had been made to the committee supported by authentic documents, 
chiefly my own letters, all showing a wonderful inconsistency in 
the orders given to the contractors and the secretary of war, I 
transmitted to Mr. Fisk, through the honorable Mr. Hawkins of 
Kentucky, all the original letters and papers in my possession 
relating to the subject of the supplies I had demanded of Orr and 
Greely.--These papers were accompanied by an explanatory statement 
from me, and a request to Mr. Hawkins to bring the affair before 
Congress, chould he deem it necessary to the vindication of my 
character. It was not until very late in the session that Mr. 
Fisk could spare a moment from his public duties to devote to my 
affair. In the answer however, with which he honored me, he was 
pleased to express much satisfaction at the information contained 
in my memoir, and to add, that "if the documents (which accompanied 
it) had been exhibited to the committee of investigation, they 
would, he was persuaded, have made an impression upon the minds 
of that committee different from that produced by the imperfect 
information which was received." That a committee should have 
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thought proper to investigate the conduct of a general officer 
commanding an army Without his knowing it, and to suffer their 
minds to receive unfavorable impressions concerning him, upon 

the imperfect information furnished by his enemies, is, I am 
persuaded, a novel procedure with the representatives of the 
people, who are the guardians of their rights and privileges. i 
am confident, however, that the committee acted from no previous 
hostility to me, and I attribute their conduct to inadvertency 
produced by the pressure of important business at the momentous 
period of our affairs.--It is nevertheless certain, that these 
impressions of the committee have been communicated to others, 
and malice and hatred have given them currency in a considerable 
portion of the union. To resist this torrent of calumny, I have 
no alternative but to solicit an investigation. If the granting 
of this favor is beyond the merits of an officer who has spent 
the greatest portion of his life in the service of the public, it 
will be accorded to the calims of the nation, and to the vindica- 
tion of the honor and character of the country.--The annals of 
the late war will not record the treachery of a second Arnold, 
put they will give to posterity an instance of military crime 
scarcely less detestable than that foul blot in our revolutionary 
history.--If any other officer of high rank and trust can be truly 
charged with a crime so disgraceful as that of speculating upon 
the funds of his army, it will in the estimation of the world, 
detract largely from the blaze of renown with which the achieve- 
ments of Brown and Jackson have encircled the nation; and I humbly 
conceive, that no pains should be spared to ascertain the guilt 
or innocence of the late war, for the diversion of the public 
funds to individual purposes would have been equally fatal with 
treason and merits punishment as severe. For myself, I was well 
aware that the treasury could scarcely answer the weighty demands 
which were made upon it by the military department; and knowing, 
as I well did, the heroic valor of our countrymen, in common with 
every patriot-—-I believed that America had no cause of alarm but 
for the inadequacy of her fiscal arrangements. fto some it may 
appear idle to speak of punishing a man for a military crime who 
no longer holds a military commission. The right of the govern- 
ment to do this, however, is in my opinion, invontrovertible. 

The principle being as well settled as any other in relation to 
the proceedings and jurisdiction of courts martial, which are 
derived from the “custom of war."--It was the practice of all the 
ancient reoublics, and in England. from whence we derive our 
military as well as our civil common law; the precedent was es- 
tablished in the case of lord George Sackville, who for alleged 
misconduct at the battle of Minden, was brought before a military 
tribunal and cashiered long after his resignation had been accepted 
--If in the enquiry I solicit, any thing should appear to create 
a doubt as to the purity of my conduct in the command of the army 
that was entrusted to me, let a court martial decide my fate. I 
promise most solemnly to admit its jurisdiction and abide its 
decision. 


I make this application to the house of representatives with 
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the fullest confidence that it will not be rejected: It is the 
only reward I claim for a long course of laborious and faithful 
service. The greater the latitude which is given to the enquiry, 
the better I shall like it; and 1 most respectfully request that 
it may embrace the following points: Whether any supplies were 
ever demanded by me of the contractors, Orr and Greely, which 
were not called for by the state of the army, and warranted by the 
conditions of their contract: Whether any injustice was done to 
the said Orr and Greely, by any order given by me to the purchas— 
ing or special commissaries of the army: Whether there is reason 
to believe that any sentiment of hostility existed in my mind 
towards the said contractors, and which operatored injuriously to 
their interests, either by forcing them to do what was unnecessary, 
or witholding from them any thing that they had a right to claim: 
Whether there is any reason to believe that any connection (other 
than that which the relations of our commissions necessarily 
produced) existed between myself and any of the staff officers of 
the army; and generally whatever relates to the expenditure of 
public money for the support of the North Western army, as far 

as I may have been concerned. 


These points will embrace every thing that any but a military 
tribunal is competent to decide. The enquiry will, I trust, 
produce a perfect conviction that the measures which were adopted, 
were those alone by which the subsistence of the army could have 
Deen ascertained. 


I have forwarded to the representatives of the district in 
which I live, a mmber of original documents with an explanatory 
statement, these together with the testimony of col. Morrison, 
late quarter master general, and Mr. Piatt, late purchasing com- 
missary, both of whom will be at the seat of government, will 
furnish every information necessary to my vindication. “ith the 
highest consideration, I have the honor to be, sir, your humble 
servant, 


WM. HENRY HARRISON, 
Late Major Gen. in the U. S. Army, 
The honorable the speaker of the house of representatives. 


Note: The above was taken from "Niles Weekly Register-—- 
Saturday, April 6, 1816", Vol. 10, pp. 88-89. 
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William Henry Harrison Home 
First Indiana Brick Residence 


By DICK TUTTLE 
Star Staff Writer 


Hıstory abounds 
Vıncennes 


The Indians lıved ın this area 
since the hıgher east bank was 
protection from the high 
waters. and the view north and 
south on the Wabash River 
afforded protection from 
possible invaders 


in 


One of the finest Indian 
mounds in the midwest ıs 
located here. known as Sugar 
Loat Mound This ıs one of four 


located to the east and south-of 
the city 


Vincennes was a frontier 
trading post. a fort the center 
of the Northwest Territory the 
capitol of the Indiana territory. 


DO NOT 


and county seat of the first and | 


largest county ın the state 


Grouseland. home of the | 
Indiana Territory s first ! 
governor William Henry | but 


Harrison. is an excellent ' 


passages for protection 
١ Indian attack 
Gov Harrison moved his 


family to Cincinnati m 1811. 
his son John Cleves 
Symmes Harrison later 


example of southern colontal | occupied the Mansion The 


architecture It was the first 
brick residence in the state and 
is located close to Vincennes 
University. near the Wabash 
River 

Harrison was the first 
governor, of the territory and 
became the ninth president of 
the United States Grouseland 
was but in 1803-04. and ıs 
constructed of brick made near 
Vincennes. laid on foundations 
of stone brought from up river 

The interior woodwork ıs} 
walnut. and ıs in beautiful ' 
detail There are secret 


family relinquished title in 1852. 
and tt was owned by several 
families until 1909 when the 
Francis Vigo Chapter. 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution. succeeded in saving 
itfromdemoltion = 

The chapter was grven 
custody and ın 1917 purchased 
the Mansion and grounds Since 
that time it has been 
maintained as a shrine. open to 
the public The chapter has 
spent thousands of dollars ts 
maıntenance and restoration It 
is n excellent condition. and 
houses many of the relics of the 
Harrison family and tts 
contemporaries , 

Councils with the Indians 
were held here. and treaties 
were signed which turned over 
Indian lands to the white man 
In one meeting here. Tecumseh 


defied Harrison. which resulted | 一 


in the Battle of Tippecanoe 
The architecture of 
Grouseland has been carefully 


restored Note the fanlight over 


the main entrance and the 
different treatments of the 


-Capitols ‘top: of the columns of 


the lower and upper porches 

Iron bars over the basement 
windows were for porteetion. 

and a well in the basement 
afforded a water supply in case | | 
oiselge | 5$ 
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GROUSELAND IN VINCENNES — The home of William Henry, near Vincennes University and ts excellently restored and 
Harrison, first governor of the Indiana territory and ninth maizntained. It ts one of the highlights of historic Vincennes 


president of the United States, Grouseland was built in [803-04 


Michael Gordon 


Lately Indiana has been getting a ‘‘bad 
Tap” as the state the produced Charlie 
Manson, Jim Jones, and B.F. McClelland. 
Well. I think that’s a bunch of bull 
hockey! (pardon my french) For every 
crazed zealot or mass murder this 
wonderful state has produced there were 
millions of fine. decent. stupid people like 
myself who received absolutely no nation- 
al attention. To rectify this sad state of 
affairs, I am tickled pink to present the 
Better Times Great Moments of Stupidity 
series. Some people aspire to stupidity, 
and some have it thrust upon them. but 
here in the Statehouse we're not ashamed 
to say it loud, “We're dumb and we're 
proud!” 


Indianadana Uber Alles! 
Your Guv. 


Ot e 


As the first in Better Times ‘‘Great 
Moments in Stupidity” it is only proper 
that we recognize the first territorial 
governor of Indiana and the greatest 
President of the United States. William 
Henry Harrison. 


A Tribute to William Henry Harrison 


en 
e. 


Son of the governor of Virginia, Harrison 
was expelled from medical school and thus 
began his career as an Indian fighter. 
Actually Harrison was not a very profi- 
cient military leader, either. His much 
vaunted victory at Tippecanoe was nothing 
more than a botched surprise attack on a 
village of mostly women and children. The 
attack, which wiped out the unsuspecting 
village, resulted in more white deaths 
than Indian deaths. This despite Harri- 
son's troops outnumbering the Ind- 
ians by more than a two to one ratio. As 
territorial governor, Harrison was much 
more successful at cheating the Indians 
out of their territory. Harrison negotiated 
and broke several treaties with the local 
tribes and won a great deal of popularity 
in the territory when he denounced the 
Indians as ‘inhuman savages". In fact. 
Harrison once dismissed a rape charge 
against one of his soldiers and pressed 
charges of beastiality instead after he 
learned the woman was an Indian. It was 
the tenacious narrow-mindedness of Har- 
rison that was the key factor in removing 
the Indians frem Indiana. 

After muddling through the territorial 
governorship. Harrison decided to seek a 
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career that would allow bim to utilize his 
meager talents--politics. Following his 
appointment as a U.S. Senator from Ohio, 
Harrison distinguished himself by going 
bankrupt. 

When he had finally worked off his 
indebtedness, Harrison became active in 
the organization of the Whig Party. 
Although Harrison was unsuccesstul in his 
bid to gain the party's nomination in 1836. 
he did succeed at alicnating the fewest 
number of party members and easily won 
the nomination in 1840. 

Harrison's presidential campaign was 
something like an ad man’s wet dream. 
The candidate took no stand on any of the 
major issues of the times. Harrison 
offered no sweeping solutions to the 
nation’s ills. Instead, Harrison offered 
himself as the first macho candidate for 
the presidency. 

Harrison's opponent, Martin Van Buren. 
wore the most expensive clothes. publicly 
stated his preference for wine over hard 
liquor, and generally looked like a twink. 
The public relations men for the Whig 
Party completely controlled Harrison. and 
soon touted him as the “hard. cider” 
candidate for President of the United 


States. A song was written to comniemor- 
ate Harrison's great love for hard cider. 
Harrison was always attired in a 
“common” theme and began making 
“appearances”? rather than making cus- 
lamary speeches. In many ways Harri- 
son's campaign Was the forerunner of 
modern presidential imagery. 

Van Buren’s faltering public image and 
the nebulosity developed by the Whig 
Party strategists insured Harrison's vic- 
tory On March 4, 1841. Harrison took the 
oath of office as President of the United 
States during a freezing rain. Despite 
objections from his advisors, Harrison 
insisted upon delievering his inaugural 
address. After finishing a iwo hour 
speech, (one of the longest in presidenital 
history) in the persistant freezing rain, 
Harrison developed pneumenia. After 31 
davs in office, making no major decisions 
whatsoever. Harrison became the first 
American President to dic in office. This 
was the sole accomplishment of his term 
in office. ١ 

Indeed the legacy of William Henry 
Harrison should serve as an inspiration to 
stupid people everywhere, and as a role 
model for future politicians as well, 
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Harrison Birthday 


® FEB 104976uni 
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‘Observed At Grave ， 


CINCINNATI (UPI) — The 
birthday of William Henry 
Harrison. the old Iñdian fight ter 
known ās ‘Tippecanoe’ who 
became America’s ninth presi- 
dent only to dié after just one 
month in office. was observed 
| Monday with ceremonies at his 
| grave in suburban North Bend. 


President Ford sent a wreath | 


| that was placed at the tomb and 
ia color guard from Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base in 
Dayton was present. along with 
local school children. communi- 
ty officials and historical 
| Society members. 
Harrison's tomb is located in 
a small park in the Ohio River 
eut of North Bend. just 
| west of Cincinnati. 


Harrison. born on Feb 9. 1773." 


came to the North Bend area 
from Virginia at age 18 He went 
jon to become famous as an 
| iia -fighting Army officer. 
and his victory in the Battle of 
Tippecanoe near Lafayette. 
Ind.. in 1811 was later recalled 
in one of America’s best-known 
political stogans 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler too." 
Harrison. with John Tyler his 


vice Set ity ae a7, €, 
was elected presıdent in 1840. 
But at his inauguration on 
March 4, 1841. Harrison refused 
to wear a hat or coat on a cold, 
drizzly day and caught pneumo- 
nia. He died one month later. 
the first American president to 
die 1n office. 
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February 8th, 1938. My 
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Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library, NOTAN و4‎ 
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My dear Miss Crawford: & 


Herewith, I am sonding you copies of some correspondence 
relative to the un-marked graves of sowe of General William Henry 
Harrison's soldiers who are now buried in two old cemeteries in 
Gill Township, Sullivan County, Indiana, both of which are near 
the old Harrison Road from Vineennes to Terre Haute, Indiana, 


It is very possible that Dr. Augustus R., Markle, of 
Terre Haute, Indiana, may have visited the one just south of Mer- 
om, at the time Mr, William Henry Harrison, now of Indianapolis, 
was there, October 1, 1236, and if you will refer this corres- 
pondence to him, ne might be interested in it. 


While this search is going on for the names of these 
soldiers, both at Washington, D. C. and Indianapolis, Indiana, it 
has occured to me that the Fairbank's Library might have some 
data and other information, within its files, concerning this 
very interesting subject, 


You will remember that I wrote you last Fall vith 
reference to the Battle Roe Cemetery, in Vigo, County, in an effor 
to locate the grave of my great-great-grandmother, Sarah Bowman 
Dodd, the wife of Richard Dodd. I found both of them, at the 
Johnson Cemetery, just north of Graysville, Turaan Township, Sulli 
van Sounty, Indiana, Richerd Dodd, my great-great-grandfather was 
born in 1774 and died in 1858, Sarah (Bowman) Dodd, his wife was 
born in 1768 and died in 4873, at the age of 105 years, 


Thanking you in advance for your co~operation in the 
secreh for these names, 


I remain 


Yoyrs NBL 
人 人 Brewer, 2 
New Lebanon, Indiana, 
Miss Florence Crawford, 
Librarian, 


Terre Haute, Indiana, 


COPY e 


New Lebanon, Indiana, 
January 12, 1938, 


Mr, James Roosevelt, Do Br 
Executive Secretary, NA. 
The White House, رن‎ À 
Washington, D. C. 
wi 4 5 


My dear Mr, Roosevelt: 


Herewith, I am enclosing a copy of the Special Message 
sent to Congress by President James Madison, on December 18, i611, 
with reference to the report of General William Henry Harrison, 
afterward President Harrison, on the particulars and the issue 
of the expedition under his command, at the Battle of Tippecanoe, 
fought on November 7, 1811. 


The writer is very anxious to obtain a copy of each of 
the two letters of General Harrison, mentioned in President James 
Madison's Message of that date, if the same may be secured, at 
this time, from the Executive Files, at the White House, and if 
not there at the present time, then from the Files of the Depart- 
ment of Government that eventually became their final depositary. 


My home is just four miles east of the old road that 
General Harrison traveled vith his army through Sullivan County, 
Indiana, when it marched from Fort Knox, at Vincennes, to Fort 
Harrison, near the present City of Terre Haute, in Vigo County, 
Indiana, where it remained several weeks before the Battie of 
Tippecanoe was fought, at a point near the present City of La 
Fayette, in Tippecanoe County, Indiana, and now known as Battle 
Ground, Tne writer's great-grandfather, John Brewer, settled near 
this old Harrison Road, in Turman Township, Sullivan County, in 
1818, and our family has lived here ever since or for a period of 
120 years, prior to which date of settlement, they had originally 
lived in New York City since 1642, 


"hen Harrison's Army reached the high bluff overlooking 
the Wabash River, at a point about one-half mile south of the pre- 
sent little hamlet of Merom, in Gill Township, Sullivan County, 
many of his soldiers were 111 with malarial fever, and in such 
nunbers, that it became necessary to halt the march of his army 
at this point and establish a temporary hospital for their care, 
together with a sufficient number of troops detailed to nurse and 
take care of the large number of stricken soldiers, both regulars 
and militiamen, Many of the soldiers who were left here 111, died 
shortly thereafter, and were interred nearby the hospital, in 
trenches, dug on a small knoll, 
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A few years afterward, the surrounding country became 
settled with families from New York City, New York State, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Tennessee, many of whom were Revolutionary and 
War of 1812 soldiers, and when deaths occurred in any of these 
families of the early settlers, and there were many at that time, 
the burials were made near where these soldiers had been interred 
in 1811, and continued thus, from time to time, until as late as 
1887, when James French, the son of General Henry French, of the 
War of 1812, was interred there, As late as i898, this cemetery, 
tien abandoned for use as such, contained several acres of land, 
with hundreds of headstones, markers, etc., still standing, and 
among them vas a white marble slab, of French design, about 6 feet 
tall, 3 feet vide, and about 4 inches thick, erected at the head 
of the trench where the graves of these soldiers were, with the 
following inscription at the top of it "To the Memory of General 
Harrison's Soldiers who died here in 1811 of malarial fever", 


The writer walked over from his home to this cemetery, a 
distance of 4 miles, a few days ago, and was surprised to find 
that during his 25 years absence, part of the time abrcad, that 
great changes and many encroachments had been made on this cemet- 
ery during this interval of time, end to such an extent that in- 
stead of containing several acres as formerly, it now contains 
about one-half acre, enclosed by a wire fence, erected by the 
Township Trustee, about 46 yerrs ago, within which still stand 
a few headstones, marking the graves of individuals who still have 
living descendents, in this locality, All the others that were 
standing in 4898 being very carefully removed, Among the few stand 
ing, is that of P. Honeywell, born in New York City, in 1806, and 
died in 1841, aged 35 years, The Honeywell family came first to 
New York City about 1664 and were of French Huguenot descent, and 
members of the old Dutch Church in New York City, They vere a fam- 
ily of high standing and learning and the first one of them came 
to Sullivan County, Indiana, about 1816, and acquired by purchase 
a large tract of extremely fertile land, just a few miles south 
of where these soldiers are now buried with unmarked graves, P, 
Honeywell may have had a brother or other relative who was one of 
these soldiers who died at this place during 1811, and was buried 
with the others, in one or the other of the two trenches, of which 
there are still signs as evidenced by visible depressions in the 
ground, near where the grave of P, Honeywell is marked, and in the 
general location vhere the soldier's monument once stood, 


As far as known, no members of the writer's family, 
either directly or collaterally, have ever been interred in this 
old cemetery, during their continuous residence in this locality 
and county since 1818. My only interest in it, is from the stand- 
point of a private citizen, who desires to advance the cause of 
history, and endeavor to bring to light again and make perfect, a 
record that has now almost been lost in the obscurity and darkness 
of utter oblivion. 


For this reason, if no other, I am very confident that 
I will receive the very active and positive co-operation of all 
the various Departments of Government in an endeavor to find out 
the names and identity, as well as rank, of the various soldiers 
who died at this szot in 1811 and now buried there, 


Further, in order to establish the correct and exact 
spot where they were interred in this old cemetery, it may be 
necessary to do some exploratory vork, by wey of digging, in 
order to find positive evidence, in the form of brass military 
buttons, buckles, and other indcistructible articles of wearing 
asparel then worn by U. S. Soldiers of that date, This may re- 
quire orders and other instructions from the War Department, and 
it may be necessary that this part of the work would have to be 
done under its direct suvervision, 


Thanking you in advance, and hoping for your early 
attention to this request at your convenience, 


I remain 


Yours very sincerely 

Samuel Scott Brewer, 

New Lebanon, Indiana, 
Enclosure 


Special Message of President James Madison, Dec, 4148, i811. 
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Special Message. VLA TE 


Washington, December 18, i811. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 


I lay before Congress two letters from Governor Harrison 
of the Indiana Territory, reporting the particulars and the issue 
of the expedition under his command, of which notice was taken in 
my communication of Novenber 5, 

While it is deeply lamented that so many valuable lives 
have been lost in the action which took place on the 7th ultimo, 
Congress will see with satisfaction the dauntless spirit and 
fortitude victoriously displayed by every description of the 
troops engaged, as well as the collected firmness which disting- 
uished their commander on an occasion requiring the utmost exert- 
ions of valor and discipline, 

It may reasonably be expected that the good effects of 
this critical defeat and dispersion of a combination of savages, 
which appears to have been spreading to a greater extent, will be 
experienced not only in a cessation of the murders and depred= 
ations committed on our frontier, but in the prevention of any 
hostile incursions otherwise to have been apprehended, 

The families of those brave and patriotic citizens who 
have fallen in this severe conflict will doubtless engage the 
favorable attention of Congress, 


James Madison, 


Cony from Official State Papers of President James Madison, a copy 
of which is now in the vrivate library of the rriter, 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


January 21, 1938 


My dear Mr, Brewer's 


Thank you for your letter of the 
twelfth together with enclosures, I am referring 
it to Honorable Herbert Putnam, Librarian of 
Congress, in the hope that he may be able to be 
of assistance in this matter, No doubt you will 
hear from him at an early date, 


With all good wishes, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 
James Roosevely (Signed) 


Secretary to the President 


Samuel Scott Brewer, Esa,., 
New Lebanon, 
Indiana, 
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The Library of Congress TA 
Washington 


Office of the Librarian 


February 1, 1938. 


Dear Sir: 


Your letter of January 12, addressed to Mr, James 
Roosevelt, Secretary to the President, has been referred to the 
Library of Congress for consideration and reply. 

Your inquiry regarding the two letters of General 
Harrison mentioned in the message of President James Madison of 
December 18, 1811 has been having the interested attention of 
Dr. Martin, the Acting Chief of the Division of Manuscripts, 
which division contains the Madison papers, To his regret, Dr, 
Martin is obliged to report that the documents attached to that 
message are only clerk's copies of the originals and that the 
originals are not among the papers of James Madison in the 
Library of Congress collections, They are, he thinks, possibly 
in the collection of the National Archives, An inquiry in that 
connection might be made to Dr. R. D. W. Connor, Archivist, 

The National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

Possibly Dr. Christopher B, Coleman,director of the 
Indiana Historical Bureau, 408 State Library and Historical 
Building, Indianapolis, Indiana, can advise you as to the possible 
existence of a list of the soldiers buried in the cemetery he 
names, 


Very truly yours, 


William A. Slade 
In Charge of Reference Work, 


Mr, Samuel Scott Brewer 
New Lebanon 
Indiana, 


vee 


Copy. 
New Lebanon, Indiana, 5 
February 5th, 1938, C 


Dr. R. D. W. Connor, Archivist, “4 <A, 
The National Archives, ‘Cc: 


Washington, D C. Y, 8 
了 入 
My dear Dr, Connor: 个 


Herewith, I am enclosing copy of letter that I received 
to-day, from Mr. William A. Slade, in charge of reference work, 
at the Library of Congress, together with copy of my letter of 
January 12, to Mr. James Roosevelt, Secretary to the President, 
and copy of his reply thereto, of January 21, all of which is 
sent in order to give you the progress of the work to this dete. 


Dr. Martin, you will note, thinks that the originals of 
the two letters sent by General Harrison and referred to in the 
message of President James Madison, of December 18, 1811, may be 
in the collection of the National Archives, and it is from these 
two original letters that I desire to obtain copies, as they give 
the particulars of General Harrison's expedition to Tippecanoe, in 
1814, 


As Mr, Slade suggests, I am writing to Dr, Christopher 
B, Coleman, of Indianapolis, Indiana, for ail the data that he 
might have on this very interesting subject, together with a 
possible list of the names of the soldiers buried in this cemetery 


Should you find any additional data in your Archives 
on this campaign of General Harrison to Tippecanoe, in 1811, I 
would be very happy to receive the same, 


For your information, since I wrote the letter to Mr, 
James Roosevelt, I have found another old cemetery, located about 
one-half mile south-west, of the old Harrison Road, on Gill's 
Prairie, in which 8 or 10, of General Harrison's soldiers were 
buried, who died of small-pox, upon his return from the Battle of 
Tippecanoe. These soldiers were all buried in one trench, and 
nothing now stands to mark their graves. Also, in this old cemet- 
ery are buried at least one or more Revolutionary soldiers with 
unmarked graves, one of whom, James Duncan, helped re-build Fort 
Knox, in 1804, 


Hooing to hear from you at your convenience, 
I remain 
Yours very sincerely 
# James Duncan probably 


in Virginia, North or Samuel Scott Brewer, 
South Carolina troops. New Lebanon, Indiana, 


2 


Copy. New Lebanon, Indiana, 
February 7, 1938, 


Dr. Christopher B, Coleman, 

Director Indiana Historical Bureau, 
408 State Library & Historical Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 


My dear Dr, Coleman: : 
I am, herewith, enclosing all the correspondence that 


I have had to date, with reference to the unmarked graves of Gen, 
William Henry Harrison's soldiers who died of malarial fever and 


5 were buried in an old cemetery now located about one-half mile 
1 south of Merom, Indiana, and which cemetery is on a high bluff 
us overlooking the Wabash River, and alongside the Old Harrison 


Road from Vincennes to Terre Haute, Indiana, 


I understand that, Mr, William Henry Harrison, the great- 
great grandson of General Harrison, now living in Indianapolis, 
visited this old cemetery on October 1, 1956, and while there had 
his victure taken standing in front of the James French monument, 
and I have no doubt, if you will refer this correspondence to hin, 
he will be able to tell you more about, the natural beauty as well 
as the history of this spot, 


As the Library of Congress suggests, I hope you will be 
able to find the list of the names of the soldiers who were buried 
here in 1811, together with a list of the names of the 8 or 10 
additional, that were buried in the old Duncan Cemetery, on Gill's 
Prairie, and which is located in about the middle of Section is, 
Township 6 North, Range 10 West, Gill Township, Sullivan County, 
Indiana. The site being about one-half mile southwest of General 
Harrison's Road, just before it leaves what is now Known as 
Brown's Ridge, These séldiers died of small-pox upon his return 
from Tinnecanoe in 1811, I am confident that Mr, Harrison did not 
see this old Duncan Cemetery when he visited here in 1936 but he 
did see the old Cotton-wood Tree which stands about 3 miles north- 
west of it, I walked dom to this old cemetery a few days ago, a 
distance of about 7 miles from my home, and saw it for the first 
time, It contains about one acre of ground and is well fenced, 
About 15 headstones and markers of individuals are still standing, 
among one of which is that of Alexander Bailey, Esq., born in 
1790 and died in 1841, aged 51 years, The place is now densely 
forested with a growth of sassafras trees, fifty to sixty feet 
tall, 


After you have perused this voluminous correspondence, 
which I hone may prove of interest to both you and Mr, Harrison, 
I trust I msy have the very great 2168811126 of hearing from you 
about the result of your search for the list of the names of the 
soldiers buried in both the cemeteries herein mentioned, 


Yours very sincerely, 


Samuel Scott Brewer 
New Lebanon, Indiana, 
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Community Affairs File 


Nar Che Harrison Men‏ مه 


UTSTANDING among the families 

which have dominated the Ameri- 

can political scene since the Revolution- 

ary War established the United States of 
America is the Harrison family. 

Probably the most widely known of 
the Harrisons are Benjamin Harrison V, 
known to us as the “Signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence”; his youngest 
son, General William Henry Harrison, 
secretary of the Northwest Territory, 
governor of the Indiana Territory, and 
19th President of the United States; and 
Benjamin Harrison of Indiana, 23rd 
President of the Union. 

Despite the dominance of these three 
men, all but one of the Harrisons has 
been very active in the political scene, 
one even now is serving his nation in an 
administrative capacity. 

Five Benjamin Harrisons in succession 
gained prominence and wealth in the 
early Virginia colony since the year 1632, 
when one Benjamin Harrison, who hailed 
from England or the Bermudas, estab- 
lished himself in Surry county, Virginia. 
This early Harrison began service to his 
new country by acting as clerk of the 
Virginia Council. His son, Benjamin II 
served as county sheriff, member of the 
House of Burgesses, local justice and 
colonel of the Virginia militia. With the 
Reverend James Blair, he founded what 


By MARGARET LANAHAN 


is still known as 
William and 
Mary College. 

His son, Ben- 
jamin ITI, was 
the first of the 
family to rebel 
against British 
government and, 
joining with the 
same Reverend 
Blair, was instru- 
mental in the re- 
moval of Gover- 
nor Edmund An- 
dros. Acquiring 
“Berkely Hun- 
dred,” one of the 
finest sections of 
Virginia tobacco 
land, Benjamin 
III established 
himself as a so- 
cially and politi- 
cally prominent 
figure in the 
American colo- 
nies. 

The wealth of 
his son, Benja- 
min IV, came to 
be measured in a 
dozen plantations 


William Henry Harrison, ا‎ GR! of the Indiana Terri- 

tory, in dress uniform of the War of 1812. Harrison distin- 

guished himself in western campaigns by his extraordinary 
service under “Mad Anthony” Wayne. 


The Harrison Memorial Home at 1230 North Delaware Street, 

Indianapolis. Benjamin Harrison, 23rd President of the United 

States, built this home in 1872 and gave his famous “front 
porch” campaign speeches here. 


bordering the James and Nottoway riv- 
ers in Virginia. A good marriage added 
to the family coffers and his mills, ship- 
yards and tobacco fields made work for 
many slaves. His own ships carried the 
magnificent yields of his land to the 
English markets and he died leaving a 
rich estate to his son, Benjamin V. 

This young man, first of the nation- 
ally prominent Harrisons, married early 
and well, succeeded to a chair in the 
House of Burgesses and added a famous 
name to those who framed the taxation 
protests against Britain and organized 
Virginia’s Committee of Correspondence 
and Non-Importation League. His rea- 
sonable actions and steadying influence 
earned him posts in Foreign Affairs, Ma- 
rine Affairs, the Board of War and the 
Virginia militia. He was a personal 
friend of Washington, and as Chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Correspon- 
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六 人 HE character and thickness of the 

县 materials just beneath the surface 
of the earth are of great importance in 
mining, quarrying, oil exploration, loca- 
tion of water supply, engineering proj- 
ects, and scientific understanding of the 
forces which have caused the earth to 
reach its present surface condition. Mod- 
ern advances in science and technology 
are allowing us a glimpse into some of 
nature’s buried mysteries without the 
prohibitive expense of digging pits or 
drilling deep holes to obtain samples of 
the materials. The various methods that 
allow us to draw conclusions about sub- 
surface conditions by measuring certain 
physical characteristics at the surface of 
the earth are parts of the science of 
geophysics. 

One of the several geophysical instru- 
ments which record information about 
underground conditions is the refraction 
seismograph, an instrument which re- 
cords slight movements in the earth. The 
term refraction is applied because the 
energy which causes the vibrations in the 
earth’s crust is bent, or refracted, as it 
passes from one layer to another. The 
principle of refraction may be illustrated 
by shoving the end of a straight stick into 
clear water and noticing that the stick 
appears to bend below the surface of 
the water. A 

The seismograph has been in use for 
nearly 100 years. The first use of the 
instrument was in the study of natural 
earthquakes, but later it was discovered 
that this same type of instrument, when 
recording man-made earthquakes, or ex- 
plosions, might give considerable infor- 
mation about the interior of the earth. 
The instrument therefore was put to 
many additional uses. Seismic equip- 
ment that can be used on a modest and 
practical scale is a recent development. 
One of the latest and most modern of 
these instruments was obtained by the 
Division of Geology in the summer of 
1950. This seismograph is so compact 
that it may be carried by hand or in- 
stalled in a small truck and taken to any 
location where an investigation is to be 
made into some hidden feature of Indi- 
ana geology. 

The first problem to which the state 


By MAURICE E. BIGGS 
Geophysics Section, Division of Geology 


The recording part of the seismograph mounted in the rear of a panel truck. The 

equipment is portable and may be taken from the truck and carried to any location. 

A receiving instrument is attached to a cable run out from the truck and energy 
wave signals are transmitted along the cable to the recording instruments. 


seismograph was assigned was a study 
of the thicknesses of the glacial drift 
which covers central and northern In- 
diana. 

More than 100,000 years ago, as the 
great masses of glacial ice moved down 
from the north they shoved ahead of 
them and rode over a vast quantity of 
rock and soil debris called glacial till or 
drift. The material propelled by this 
tremendous bulldozer covered the old 
hills and valleys of preglacial time, leav- 
ing a land surface which was nearly flat, 
as it is today. Despite the lack of relief 
of the present surface, a much more 


rugged topography, which existed before 
the ice age, lies buried like an ancient and 
forgotten sand-covered village. The bed- 
rock surface of Indiana has not been for- 
gotten, however, because geologists be- 
lieve that gravel and sand layers in the 
buried valleys may provide a source of 
water in the central and northern part 
of the state. 

Geologic field parties are now mapping 
the bedrock topography of the drift-cov- 
ered areas of Indiana. Information con- 
cerning the depth to bedrock is gathered 
from the records of wells drilled for 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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dence was in effect our first Secretary of 
State. } 

When George Rogers Clark captured 
the British Fort Sackville at Vincennes 
he planted the flag of Virginia and 
claimed title, by conquest, to this vast 
midwestern land later designated as the 
Northwest Territory. When the Treaty 
of Paris formally ceded the Northwest 
Territory to Virginia, Benjamin Harri- 
son V, then governor of the seaboard 
state, became the first undisputed ruler 
of the great Northwest Territory. His 
own son was to pioneer and govern the 
area after his death. 

After Harrison had signed the Decla- 
ration of Independence and joked with 
Eldridge Gerry about who would hang 
longest when the British caught them, 
Benjamin the Signer was appointed spe- 
cial agent to the Congress of the United 
States then meeting in Philadelphia. The 
war was bringing the British into Vir- 
ginia and rather than leave his family at 
home to face the threat of invasion and 
reprisal, Harrison removed his wife and 
children from Berkely, the family estate, 
and hastened to Philadelphia. While they 
were away the British did succeed in 
landing near Berkely and after sacking 
Richmond for supplies, turned toward 
Harrison’s home and, under the direction 


Benjamin Harrison V, known to us as “The Signer.” It was he 
who joked with Eldridge Gerry about who would hang longest 
when the British caught the Declaration signers. 


“Grouselands,”’ home of Gov. William Henry Harrison in Vincennes. 


This home 


also is a memorial to the Harrisons in Indiana, and contains many relies of Indiana’s 
early days as a territory of the United States. 


of the traitor Benedict Arnold, plundered 
the property, stripped the house, burned 
all the clothing and furniture and stole 
the horses and 
slaves. 

When he died in 
1791, Benjamin’s 
estate had so dwin- 
dled that William 
Henry Harrison, 
his youngest son 
who was then 
studying medicine 
in Philadelphia, 
was obliged to 
leave school in or- 
der to earn his way 
in life. Governor 
Richard Henry 
Lee of Virginia 
suggested one day 
that William join 
the army and 24 
hours later Harri- 
son had a commis- 
sion from General 
Washington in his 
pocket. 

Bearing the rank 
of Ensign in the 
Ist U. S. Regiment 
of Infantry, Har- 
rison was sent with 
a troop of 80 men 


to Fort Washington at Cincinnati. Dur- 
ing the 300-mile overland trip, the en- 
sign packed a volume of rhetoric and his 
copy of Cicero. 

The arrival at Fort Washington 
showed the army camp in disorder, with 
drunkenness and rabid duelling the pre- 
dominating conduct of its officers. Har- 
rison was disliked by the others, since 
his commission had cost the son of a 
captain his chance at the rank, but Wil- 
liam Henry, like his ancestors, proved by 
example and demeanor that he could 
earn his title as well as hold it. 

When Mad Anthony Wayne was sent 
by Washington to put down the Indian 
wars, Harrison was appointed his aide- 
de-camp and by his courage and judg- 
ment in the field came to command the 
respect of his fellows. 

Returning to Cincinnati, Harrison 
married Anna Tuthill Symmes and be- 
came interested in the business life of 
this now-thriving community. He pur- 
chased property at North Bend, built a 
house and in the spring of 1798 decided 
to resign his commission. Simultaneous- 
ly, the purchase of the Louisiana Terri- 
tory left the secretariat of the Northwest 
open and Harrison applied for the posi- 
tion, His record had made his way clear, 
and he was not only appointed secretary 
for the Northwest but was elected dele- 
gate to Congress. His public land bill 
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encouraged bet- 
ter settlement of 
the west and on 
the eve of ad- 
journment of the 
Congress，Presi- 
dent Adams 
named William 
Henry Harrison 
governor of the 
Indiana Terri- 
tory. 

Post Vincennes 
was now the cap- 
ital of a jurisdic- 
tion extending 
from Northwest 
Territory to Wis- 
consin, the white 
population in 
this vast region 
numbering 5,640. 
Harrison arrived 
at Vincennes ear- 
ly in January of 
1801 and after 
his inauguration 
as governor set 
about the organi- 
zation of courts 
and militia and 
the altering of 
county lines to 
better suit the surveys. 

The Governor, young and idealistic, 
had national honor in mind; encroach- 
ments against the rights of friendly In- 
dians drew his ire. In an attempt to aid 
the redmen he encouraged them to take 
up agriculture and was highly respected 
by the chiefs. His negotiations for land 
settlements gained the territory several 
hundred acres of tillable land and all 
save one of these settlements proved 
quite satisfactory. Let it be said that the 
one undesirable settlement was not ne- 
gotiated by Harrison himself but by an 
unwise intermediary. 

William Henry Harrison’s conduct as 
an officer of the army and as governor of 
the territory won him the support of 
northern Whigs and a successful politi- 
cal campaign saw him elected 19th Presi- 
dent of the United States. An unfortu- 
nate seige of pneumonia contracted dur- 
ing his campaign attacked him so se- 
verely that he died one month after his 
inauguration. 

William Henry Harrison’s Indiana- 
born son, John Scott Harrison, was the 
only man to be the son of one President 
and father of another. A fine scholar and 
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Benjamin Harrison, 23rd President. An ardent conservationist, 
we owe to him the formation of our huge national park system 
and the preservation of California's magnificent redwood trees 
which would have become extinct had he not worked to save 


them. 


orator of distinction, John Scott was 
elected congressman from Ohio and up- 
held the traditional role of service to his 
country. His fifth son, another Benja- 
min, graduated from Miami University, 
was elected reporter of the Supreme 
Court of Indiana, and led the 70th Indi- 
ana Regiment through the entire Civil 
War, holding the ranks of Colonel and 
Brigadier General. 

He was United States Senator from 
1881 to 1887, and President from 1889 
to 1893. A lawyer of great repute and 
an outstanding extemporaneous speaker, 
Benjamin Harrison of Indiana founded 
the Indiana Bar Association. He was an 
ardent conservationist and it is to him 
that we owe the formation of our huge 
national park system of the West, and 
the conservation and preservation of the 
great redwood trees of California. He 
was the eighth successive Harrison to 
hold an important position in the history 
of our country and is the only President 
elected from Indiana. 

The Harrison Memorial Home at 1230 
North Delaware Street in Indianapolis 
was built by Benjamin Harrison in 1872 
and excepting his tenure as President, he 


lived here continuously until his death 
in 1901. During the political ampaign 
of 1888 Harrison made many speeches 
from the front steps of the home. 

Keepers of America’s historical legacy 
acknowledge the Harrison family as hav- 
ing a deeply entrenched sense of duty to 
their home and country. The inheritance 
handed on from generation to generation 
is one of loyalty, good judgment and 
duty. Unrivalled by the Adams, the 
Roosevelts and the Tafts, the Harrison 
family has provided America with sound 
leadership ever since these lands were 
first called “Colonial America.” 


Boy Scout Conservation 


Program Deserves Support 

Cee education activities 

will receive major emphasis in a 
national program of the Boy Scouts of 
America during 1951, the kick-off com- 
ing during Scout Anniversary Week, 
February 6-12, according to the Wild- 
life Management Institute, Washington. 

Scout troops and explorer units will be 
encouraged to develop a conservation 
program beginning with an exhibit, dem- 
onstration or display during Scout Week. 
This may be an exhibit in a store win- 
dow; a demonstration before a civic club, 
sportsman’s group or other adult gather- 
ing; or a display in a school assembly 
program. The purpose of the demonstra- 
tion will be to point up some local con- 
servation problem, suggest a remedy that 
may be undertaken by anyone in the 
community, and to announce a conserva- 
tion program that will be carried out 
during the balance of the year. 

The aims of the Scout conservation 
program are to focus the attention of the 
entire membership—boy and adult—on 
local problems, to demonstrate methods 
and techniques for helping to solve those 
problems, and to make Scout camp prop- 
erties “conservation laboratories” where 
boys and adults may learn methods 
which may be applied in their home com- 
munities. To back up the program, a 
carefully selected set of suggested activi- 
ties is being sent to each professional 
Scouter for distribution among units in 
his Council. 

Professional wildlife and soil techni- 
cians, foresters, sportsmen, and all other 
individuals with technical know-how are 
requested to help local Scout units or 
local Scout Council leaders set up their 
conservation programs. The success of 
the program depends, to a large extent, 
upon such local assistance. 
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Benjamin Harrison Connection 
Found At Berkeley Plantation 


by William F. Muenchow 

Virginia’s Berkeley Plantation on the 
James River not only was the ancestral 
home of two presidents and a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. It sym- 
bolized an American aristocracy and in- 
fluenced the country for generations. . . 
to the present day. 

A man of the “‘plain’’ people started it 
at Berkeley. The first Benjamin Harri- 
son came from England, sometime after 
1622 and the Indian massacres, when 
things settled down. He founded a dy- 
nasty. 

With more drive than the average 
man, he fully utilized his education, tal- 
ent and friends. He made connections. 
Elected to the House of Burgesses, the 
first representative assembly in the New 
World, he pushed and became clerk of 
the Royal Gevernor’s Council. Not bad 
for a plain man. 

Using limited funds wisely, he bought 
200, then 500 acres of land. He died 
young. Except for a good name, he left 
his eldest son, Benjamin (2) little. By 
tradition, all eldest sons, the inheritors, 
would be called Benjamin, hence the 
parenthetical numbers. 

Benjamin (2) could not have timed his 
entry into the world and his maturing 
years better. It coincided with a large in- 
flux of Englishmen, the “cavaliers,” in- 
to the area. Loyal to Charles I, who was 
later beheaded, and driven out by mili- 
taristic Oliver Cromwell, they were 
seeking a new life. 

These were no plain people. These 
charming, gentle, gracious folks were of 
the nobility, landed gentry, and clergy. 
And they were wealthy, well-educated, 
and well-bred. 

They came to buy land and plant to- 
bacco. They came also to transplant the 
privileges and power from “over there” 
to over here. Established small planters, 
like the Harrisons, were astonished at 
what ships were unloading for these new 
neighbors. 
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Silver dishes, Oriental rugs, coats us 
arms, mahogany tea tables, imported 
tapestries from heaven knows where 
were uncrated. 

Families like those of George Wash- 
ington, the Randolphs, and the Carters 
became instant planters. The courtly 
Britishers were soon building gracious, 
squire-type homes, introducing slave la- 
bor to work the crops. Virginia would 
never be the same with these people and 
these goings on. It never was. 


To ambitious, pragmatic Benjamin 
Harrison (2), all this looked like a good 
deal. He wanted to be a part of it. He es- 
tablished a river front store and built 
boats to gather and consolidate tobacco 
shipments. He bought more land and 
slaves. 

His eldest son, Benjamin (3), another 
astute planter and businessman, carried 
on. He operated his private “barony” 
with skill and resourcefulness. Addition- 
ally, he dedicated a part of his life to the 
public sector as the Harrisons gradually 
advanced into the “ruling class” cate- 
gory. 

This Harrison died of the gout at a ten- 
der 37 years. Son Benjamin (4) became 
plantation master. When he returned 
from the College of William and Mary, 
an easy carriage drive from home, he 
brought with him many Williamsburg 
ideas. 

To keep up with the affluent ‘‘Cavalier 
Joneses,” he built a three-story brick 
mansion on the present site in 1726. The 
initials “B’’ and “A” are carved over the 
date on a wall panel. “B” is for Benja- 
min, “A” for Anne Carter Harrison. 
Intermarriage between wealthy plant- 
ers was common. Anne was the daughter 
of Robert “King” Carter, richest man in 
Virginia . . . owned 330,000 acres, 1,000 
slaves. Later, George Washington com- 
peted for the title. 

The mansion, oldest brick house in the 
state, has the first pediment roof in the 
country (sloping roofs with a horizontal 
cornice connecting them). 

Benjamin and Anne, fully established 
in the tidewater oligarchy added wealth 
and more luster to the Harrison name. 
Benjamin (5), born at Berkeley, was a 


signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, member of the House of Burgess- 
es, the Continental Congress, and three- 
time governor of Virginia. 


His life span covered the high point of 
the plantation society. The Family 
Harrison continued to greater heights. 
His low point was dealt by vindictive, 
traitorous Benedict Arnold. He punished 
“the signer” by plundering Berkeley 
while the family was away, burning all 
family portraits in a bonfire in front of 
the mansion. His British troops watched 
with glee. 

Colonel Harrison left a great legacy. 
His youngest son, William, became the 
ninth president, his great-grandson, 
Benjamin, the 23rd. 


William, born at Berkeley, left Vir- 
ginia for a political and military career 
in the Northwest Territory. In success- 
fully fighting the Indians in the Battle of 
Tippecanoe, General Harrison acquired 
the nickname “Tippecanoe.” 


The Whigs nominated him for presi- 
dent in 1836. He lost to President Martin 
Van Buren. They nominated him again 
four years later. Ironically, the Demo- 
cratic Party provided the winning 
theme. They ridiculed him as wanting to 
live in a log cabin, drink hard cider, and 
draw a pension. 


Capitalizing on this image, the Whigs 
used the log cabin, cider jug, and slogan 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler Too” as cam- 
paign material on buttons and handker- 
chiefs. Harrison and Tyler won. . . an- 
other irony. They were plantation neigh- 
bors, both of the “Upper, Upper Crust” 
society. 


President Harrison wrote his inaug- 
ural speech in the room where he was 
born at Berkeley. At age 68, he was older 
than any of our presidents . . . except 
President Reagan who was 70, starting 
his first term. 


Wanting a plain man, not ruling class 
identification, the president spurned the 
horse drawn carriage on that cold, rainy 
March 4, 1841, inauguration. He rode to 
the White House on his horse. A cold de- 
veloped into pneumonia. Thirty days 
later he was dead, the shortest term of 
any president. 


His grandson, Benjamin Harrison, be- 
came president in 1888, the only grand- 
son of a president to become president. 

When Union troops in the Civil War 
made Berkeley Plantation a base head- 
quarters and its mansion a temporary 
hospital, the end was in sight. Prophetic- 
ally a Union general stationed there 
composed “Taps” or “Lights Out.” It 
symbolized the end of an era of aristo- 
cracy. It was “Lights Out” at Berkeley 
Plantation. r 


Donor turns over 
01 12 | 5 

INDIANAPOLIS (AP) — HAASE 
turned over to the state 11 documents dating to 3 
early 1800s, including four signed by William Henry 
Harrison when he was governor of the Indiana 
Territory. 

Edwin J. Howell, executive director of the Indiana 
Commission on Public Records, said he was “tickled 
to death” to have the documents, but he declined to 
release information about the donor. 

“The donor is anonymous and we accepted that 
mainly to not deter anyone else who suddenly finds 
some documents that belong to the state,” said Howell. 

State Archivist F. Gerald Handfield Jr. said the 
documents are actual laws signed by Harrison, who 
later was elected president, and by former Gov. 
Thomas Posey. 

“They've been in the custody of private citizens 一 


Ha ie 


histori¢ papers 


probably ies 一 4 many, many Fearas ” Handfield 
said Friday. “They were not stolen. They were never 
stolen.’ 

The documents, which went on display Friday at the 
Indiana State Library, date from 1810-1814 and are 
collectively worth about $5,000, Handfield said. 

“There’s a moneta value and then there’s the 
value to the state,” Handfield said. 

The papers have been cleaned and covered with a 
special film. They will be kept in an acid-free folder 
and stored in a state-owned vault along with other 
valuable pieces of Indiana history. 

The documents are signed by some of the founders 
of Indiana government and predate the first session 
of the General Assembly in 1816. 

“These were acts of the Indiana territorial 
legislature,” Handfield said. 


By KYLE NIEDERPRUEM 
STAR STAFF WRITER 


No one knew exactly who 
walked off with William Henry 
Harrison’s signature 50 years 
ago. And no one 15 asking ques- 
tions now. 

But Edwin J. Howell is “‘tick- 
led to death“ to put Harrison 
back where he belongs — in a 
state-owned vault along with 
other valuable pieces of Indiana 
history. 


707i 50%, lorivem He 
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Howell, executive director of 
the Indiana Commission on Pub- 
lic Records, says _11 documents 
that disappeared more n_50 
years ago are back in state 
hands because of a contribution 
by an unidentified donor. 

State officials aren't releasing 
any information about the do- 
nor. 


“The donor is anonymous 
and we accepted that mainly to 
not deter anyone else who sud- 


denly finds some documents that 
belong to the state."’ said Howell, 
who did let it slip that it was a 
woman. 

Not only won't the state iden- 
tify the mystery donor. but it 
was vague about how the papers 
were returned and where they 
have been for half a century. All 
Howell would say was that 
someone contacted the Indiana 
Historical Society, which recog- 


4 ecovered for HK state. 
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nized the value of the documents 
and contacted the state. 

The papers. dating from 
1810-1814. are collectively 
worth about $15,000. 

They will be featured in a 
public display today at the State 
Library. 

“Harrison's signature alone is 
worth $10.000. It’s a significant 
find for us. They're in excellent 
condition, Howell said. Harri- 
son, when he signed the docu- 
ments, was not yet elected presi- 
dent. 

Many of the signatures are 
penned by those considered to 
have been founders of Indiana 
government and predate the first 
session of the General Assembly 
in 1816. 
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One paper dates back to the 
incorporation of the Ohio Steam- 
boat Navigation Co. and bears 
the signature of Robert Fulton. 
He is best known for designing 
and building the first commer- 
cially successful steamboat in 
the early 1800s. 

Howell suspects someone 
walked off with the papers be- 
fore 1936. 

The state's archives were not 
officially opened until that year. 
Before then, valuable historical 
Papers were mostly kept in a 
division of the state library. 

“I'm not sure ‘how secure 
things were at that time,” How- 
ell said. 

The papers have now been 
cleaned, encapsulated in a spe- 
cial film, put in an acid-free fold- 
er and are stored in a vault. 

Other signatures that appear 
include those of DeWitt Clinton, 
an American statesman who 


promoted building the Erie Ca- 
nal: Nicholas J. Roosevelt, an 
inventor and engineer: and Isaac 
Blackford, an Indiana judge) ap- 
pointed in 1814. 

Harrison. elected in 1840. 
has the distinction of being the 
first president to die in office. He 
also served the shortest term — 
30 days — after catching a cold 
during his inauguration that lat- 
er developed into fatal pneumo- 
nia. 
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Ohio Volunteers 
Join U.S. Army! 


By PAUL L. MASSA 5 
Military Section Chairman, Ohio Genealogical Society | - 
(Copyright. 1962, Paul L. Massa) 

On the 25th day of May, 1812, one hundred and fifty years ago, 
three regiments of Ohio citizen-soldiers became part of the Army 
of the United States. Although the War of 1812 had not yet be- 
gun, these early pioneers answered their country’s call for voiun- 
teers with the grim determination of men who were willing to fight 
and die, if necessary, to make the Ohio frontier safe for their fa- 
milies. This was the first time the state of Ohio had ever put an 
army in the field to do battle with the enemies of the United 
States. eo Ar ane EE SEK 


Before the War of 1812 every | ; : 
an À ; rN 
male citizen of Ohio between the E rr كر‎ ntl 
ages of 18 and 45 was a part- eq them to assemble their volun- 


time soldier and was a member | : 
2 teers in Dayton. The call for vol- 
of the local militia company. Al- EES a Ê EFNO TE EE 


though: the early settler lived came a beehive of activity dur- 
and worked as a civilian. he and"; : 
人 全文 „ing April and early May of 1812, 
Se Dele ate ecome 4 as militia companies formed on! 
military organization on a mo- : É 7 
3 4 the village “greens” and then 
ments notice whenever danger mhed off tonan bi 
threatened their community. TD oy ea y 
In those early days, Ohio was a ا‎ hei 


| December, 1960 
; (1812, Sept. 4. Word was receiv- 
Mee ed that a large British-Indian | son, camped at Piqua, Ohio. re- 


= The British 


Invade Ohio 


Prepared by the Ohio 
Governor’s Committee, 


| water to Ft. Defiance and are ad- 
vancing on the south side of the 
Maumee River toward Ft. Wayne. 


General William Henry Harri- 


force left Ft. Malden, Canada, on. ceives word that the British-In- 
August 18 under command of dian force is coming from Mal- 
Major Adam Muir. This British | den to join the Indians beseig- 
force consists of 200 regulars ing Ft. Wayne. 
‘and 1900 Indians wih four pieces 1812, Sept. 5. Harrison makes a 
of artillery. They have brought speech to the troops asking those 
| their baggage and artillery by, who are afraid to serve against 
a aaa, (FEL Wayne Ho step out of he 
ıranks. One man did and was 
hoisted to a rail and dumped in- 
ito the waters of the Miami Riv- 
er. 


1812, Sept. 6. The remainder of 


Re PO rts the Kentucky troops march from 


OEE COUN I AA ameni (U4 fort “Wayne having Wait: 
AA = °“ “` |ed an extra day because of a 
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still part of the frontier. The en- 
tire state was covered with huge 
forests, inhabited by wolves, 
bears. deer and rattlesnakes. 
Part of Ohio still belonged to 
the Indians, who were becoming 
resentful of the increasing num- 
bers of white men. British agents 
had taken advantage of this feel- 
ing to excite the Indians into 
committing hostile acts against 
the American settlers. 


© 

IN THE FALL of the year of 
1811, a full scale battle was 
fought at Tippecanoe Creek in 
Indiana, between an American 
force under Governor William 
Henry Harrison and Indians led 
by the Prophet. who was the 
brother of Tecumseh. The In- 
dians were defeated and their vil- 
lage was destroyed. 

Many historians contend that 
the cause of the War of 1812 
was the seizure of American ci- 
tizens on the high seas for ser- 
vice in the British Royal Navy, 
but for the Ohioan, it was to de- 
cide whether he and his family 


Sketch of American soldier 
from The Pictorial Field-Book 
Of The War Of 1812, by Ben- 
son J. Lossing, published in 
1869 by Harper & Brothers. 
Franklin Square, New York. 


Chillicothe was the state capi- 
tal in 1812, and it was there that 
the governor’s call was first 
‘heard. Duncan McArthur, major 
general in the Ohio Militia, must- 
ered his division on the Picka- 
way Plains and asked for volun- 
teers. Major Joseph Campbell, a 
veteran of the Revolutionary 
War, was the first to step for- 
ward. He was followed by Major 
John Boggs and Richard Doug- 
las. 


All the men who volunteered 


became privates, as state com-| 
missions were not recognized fort 
federal service. New 


elections 
would be heid when the volun- 
teers assembled at Dayton, to de- 
termine who would be commis- 
sioned officers. The company 
grade officers would be 
elected by the enlisted men and 
then, these officers would elect 
the field grade officers. 


© 

HOWEVER, the loss of their 
commissions didn’t stop these 
early militia officers from serv- 
ing their country. Major Gener- 
al Duncan McArthur stated that 
if he couldn't go as an officer, 
he would, “shoulder his firelock 
and march in the ranks.” Briga- 
dier General Robert Lucas had 
been commissioned a captain in 
the regular army, but since he 
hadn't received an assignment 
from the War Department, he 
joined the Ohio Volunteers as a 
private. 

In Cincinnati, Major General 
John S. Ganc ordered his bri- 
gade commanders to provide vol- 
unteers to fill his division’s quo- 
ta. Hamilton and Clermont coun- 
|ties formed the First Brigade; 
‘Warren and Butler, the Second 
Brigade; Green, Montgomery, 
‘Miami, and Champaign, the 
| Third Brigade. 

Volunteers of the First Bri- 
gade began to arrive in Cincin- 
ati on April 25th, and camped 
on a hill above the town. With 
the volunteers were the two Cin- 
cinnati companies; the Light 
Dragoons under Capt. Sloan and 


would keep their homes. The In- the Light Guards under Capt. 
dians had been promised by the|John Fenno Mansfield. Many of 
British agents that, in the event the citizens of Cincinnati met at 
of war, the king of England the Columbian Inn on the south- 
would not make peace with the | west corner of Main and Second 
United States until all white men Streets, or at the Wheat Sheaft 
had been driven out of Ohio and Tavern and drank toasts to the 


back across the Ohio River. 

After the battle of Tippecan- 
oe, the United States began 
planning for a 
Great Britain. It was decided 
that Canada would be invaded, 
and Ohio would be asked to fur- 
nish three regiments of volun- 
teers to be part of the striking 
force. Although there was some 
opposition to the war in the eas- 
tern states, the citizens of Ohio 
were in favor of it. 


e 
IN MARCH OF 1812, the Go 
vernor of Ohio, Return Jonathan 
Meigs, was requested to call up 
1200 Ohio militiamen for one 
year of federal service. Gover- 


second war with, member of the two rifle compan- 


new volunteers. 
5 
| IN BUTLER COUNTY, every 


ies wanted to volunteer. Since 
this would be twice the number 
needed to fill the county’s quo- 
ta, Brigadier General James 
Findlay decided that the compa- 
ny having the most men present 
at the next brigade muster held 
in Hamilton, would be given the 
honor of volunteering. It rained 
the whole night before the must- 
er day and the river became so 
swollen that Capt. Collins’ com- 
pany could not cross over to Ha- 
milton. The men of Capt. John 


ed on the Hamilton side of the 
river, won the contest and be- 
came Butler County's volun- 
teers. 


At the same time, men in the 
eastern part of Ohio were res- 
ponding to the Governor’s call. 
In Zanesville, Lewis Cass, prose- 
cuting attorney of Muskingum 
County and brigadier general in 
the Ohio Militia, was gathering 
volunteers. A company from Bel- 
mont County assembled at In- 
dian Spring and then marched 
to Zanesville, and a rifle compa- 
ny from Ceslioston County also 
joined the Muskingum County 
volunteers. Then the entire force 
began the trip to Dayton by 
floating down the Muskingum 
river in keel boats. 

The arrival of Cass and his 
men at Marietta on April 25, was 


Col. Lewis Cass command- 
ed the 3rd Regt., Ohio Volun- 
teers, which consisted of com- 
panies from Belmont, Wash- 
ington, Coshocton, Muskingum 
Knox and Licking Counties. 
Cass later became Governor of 
Michigan. Photo courtesy of 


Robinson's company, who all liv-| Library of Congress. 


General William Hull su 
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Courtesy Library of Congress 


Hero Of Upper Canada 


Sir Isaac Brock, Knight of the 
Order of the Bath, General Of- 
ficer, President, and Lieutenant 
Governor of Upper Canada, and 
the hero of Ontario, was born in 
Guernsey, Island in 1768. Brock 


a signal for a lively celebration 
to begin in the little river town. 
Amid the roarof cannon and the 
beat of drums, the entire popula- 
tion was at the waterfront to see 
the Marietta militia company un- 
der Capt. Sharp join the volun- 
teers. Cass then headed his keel 
boats down the Ohio River to- 
ward Cincinnati, his volunteers 
numbering 250 men. 


e 

THE CONSTANT BEAT of 
drums and the sight of march- 
ing men was bound to make the 
Indians uneasy. On April 29th, 
they killed and sealped a man 
near Greenville and murdered 
three more near Fort Defiance. 

Governor Meigs designated 
April 30 as a day of fasting and 
prayer. In Dayton, public ser- 
vices were held at the court- 
house. 

On the first day of May, the 
Miami County militia under Capt. 


march from Piqua to Greenville 
and to kill every Indian they 
saw. They Killed two Pottawa- 


|tomie braves, wounded a third j 
and captured two squaws and a 


boy. 

Governor Meigs arrived in 
Dayton on Wednesday morning, 
May 6th, and was welcomed with 
an eighteen gün salute. After 
eating lunch at McCollom’s Ta- 
vern, where he made his head- 
quarters, he spent the afternoon 


visiting the volunteers who had 
been swarming into town since 
(Cont to Page 2) 
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Reuben Westfall was ordered to! 


was powerfully built, tall, an 
athletic champion and a social 
favorite. He entered the British 
army at fifteen and thirteen 
years later took command on the 
disreputable 49th Regiment to 
make it one of the finest in the 
Army. 

In 1802, Brock brought his re- 
giment to Canada. A few years 
later he was appointed command- 
er of Troops for upper and low- 
er Canada which today we know 
as Ontario and Quebec. Well in- 
formed on affairs in both Cana- 
da and the United States, he had 
his finger on the pulse of pub- 
lic feeling leading up to the ill 
conceived and futile War of 
1812. 


OVERWHELMING odds and 
lack of cooperation from the go- 


vernment of either Britain or | 


his own country faced him. Han- 
dicapped as he was, he organiz- 
ed and inspired his meager and 
poorly equipped little army and 
prepared for the defense of Ca- 
nada. Within 19 days he: met and 
informed the Legislature, trans- 
ported his force 300 miles to De- 
troit (200 miles in open boats) 
and received the surrender of 
Detroit and Michigan and, most 
important of all, captured 2,500 
much needed muskets. Return- 
ing to the Neagara, Brock met 
the American forces on Queens- 
ton Heights. While leading his 
men in a charge on the Heights, 
the commander's outstanding fi- 
gure presented an easy target 
and he fell, mortally wounded, 
at the age of forty-three. 
Colonel John Mac Inell, aide- 
de-camp to Brock and first At- 
torney General of Upper Cana- 
da, died with his leader. 
Information from Ontario’s 
Neagara Parks Commission. 


| Hazel Stroup, 35 Olinger Dr., 
| Hamilton, Ohio writes that she 
lhas enlisted the aid of Rolef So- 
ciety Ladies to help her in the 
cemetery work. This month we 
received records from her of 
Seott, Ross, Clawson, Darrtown, 
Springhill, Baptist and Woodside 
Cemeteries. Fach typescript is 
neatly typed and very well done. 
Also included was a record of 
the BRANT bible. 


© 
HURON COUNTY ~ Chapter 
No. 39 

Mrs. Ross Cherry, RD 2 Box 
|131 of Monroeville, Ohio knows 
lof three volumns of Huron Coun- 
lty cemeteries that are typed and 

bound. Volume 4 will include 
the Woodlawn Cemetery in Nor- 
walk with over 12,000 burials. 

Henry R. Timman of 66 N. 
Prospect St., Norwalk, Ohio sent 
jin records of eight cemeteries 
‘from Huron County. He also 
mentions Charles Stacey of Nor- 
walk, who served in Co. C, 55th 
OVI (see July Report) and was 
awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for his bravery 
at Gettysburg. 

Elizabeth Paddock of Ply- 
mouth, Ohio, sent in the location, 
data and history of HUFSTATER 
cemetery. 


e 
KNOX COUNTY 
No. 42 
Vera Maybin of RD 1, Center- 
burg writes of progress in her 
(Con’t to Page 4) 
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shortage of tiints. They overtake 
Allen’s regiment early on the 
8th at the St. Marys River. Gir- 
ty’s Town. Major R. M. Johnson 
l'arrived on the 8th with a corps 
| consisting of companies of Cap- 
tains Arnold and Johnson and a 
company from Mason County, 
Kentucky, under the command of 
ee Ward. This brings the 
army to a strength of 2,200. 


1812, Sept. 9. Foot troops leave 
Girty’s Town. The mounted vol- 
;unteers stay until noon to elect 
| officers. R. M. Johnson is elect- 
ed for the command. In the eve- 
ining the entire army arrives at 
‘the camp of Col. Adams at 
Shane’s Crossing. R. M. John- 
son’s volunteers encamp one half 
,mile above the main army. 


| 1812, Sept. 10. Harrison’s ar- 
,my marches late from Shane’s 
iCrossing. The 17th U.S. Regi- 
|ment, together with the regi- 
¡ments of Colonel Wells and Al- 
ilen, form the right column at 
1200 yards distance from the road. 
| The troops of Colonels Lewis and 
Scott form the left column at the 
‘same distance. A battalion under 
General Lytle is the van and 
Captain Garrard’s mounted unit 
from Kentucky also is in the 
ivan. Spies are sent out all 
{around the flanks, front and 
rear Wagons and baggage are in 
the center. 

1812, Sept. 11. Lt. Suggette, 
the adjutant of Johnson’s batta- 
{lion, is sent with 20 men as an 
advance party for Harrison’s ar- 

(Con’t Page 2) 


General William Henry Harrison 


Courtesy Ohio Historical Society 
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EDITORIAL... 


By ESTHER POWELL, Consultant Editor 


Once, northeastern Ohio was noted for its unusually beautiful: and the surnames on which they 
countryside. Today, a large part of it is a picture of devastation; are working. By use of this index 
and horror. When Henry Howe was writing his “Historical Collec-' you are able to prevent much 
tions of Ohio,” and was in Harrison County in the 1890’s. he told! duplication of effort. 


of ascending a hill near Cadiz 


to view this beautiful landscape. 


Surname 


Mrs. Edwinna Bierman is com- 
piling her 1963 “Surname In- 
dex”. This valuable index lists 


the names and addresses of per- 
sons researching their ancestors 


The 1962 “Surname Index” 


He told of the succession of rolling hills, grass-carpeted of richest listed 625 persons doing research 
green, interspersed with forests and sparkling streams. Thank and over 4900 surnames and vari- 


God he cannot see it now. 


In many of our counties the coal companies are creeping over! 


our beautiful Ohio land like a monstrous cancer, destroying every- 


thing as they go with the strip mining. In many places, as far as: 
the eye can see, the land is gouged. Beautiful homes and rich farm in the 1963 Index. There is no 
lands, forests, streams, and roads are destroyed as they sweep ' charge for this listing and you 
along. Greedy for every inch, I am told they try to buy beautifullare in no way obligated to pur- 


cemeteries or they gouge to the edges of the graves. 


All day and until dark, seven days a week, the huge machines 
are gouging out Ohio, leaving only a barren land covered with 


masses of ruble and vast caverns, many of which are filled with a LIST of all the surnames on 
green, brackish water. The same is happening in neighboring West Which you are doing or have 
Virginia where strip mining is destroying so much of its natural done research. 


beauty. Their mountains and forests are being turned into bar- 


ren mesas and the rivers and streams polluted with sulphuric |€"Velope so you will be notified 


acids and other poisons, bleeding into creeks and the land des- 


troying vegetable and wildlife. 


No one can realize how vast this devastation has become unless 
it be seen. For a quick look I would advise traveling down Rt. 250 
south of Cadiz and on to Harrisville. When about half way down, 


turn on country road 78 and go to the church on the hill. From} DEADLINE - 


this hill you can view the devastation as far as you can see. Take 


Rt. 9 back to Cadiz. Or take Rt. 76 south of New Concord through /later lists wil! be included if re- 


Noble and Morgan counties. 


A recent statement in an Ohio newspaper tells of the big pro- 
fits made by a coal company the past year — profits at the ex- 


pense of our Ohio heritage. Is 
Why so few people’in Ohio are 


Ohio countryside is hard to understand. Although so much is al-| 
ready destroyed, how can we stop this devastation of what is left? | 
To continue to allow more to be destroyed by the greed of a few. 


this fair to the people of Ohio? 
concerned about this rape of our 


will be a tragedy for all people of Ohio and for future generations. 


Ohio Volunteers 


Join U.S. 


(Con’t from Page 1) 


Army 


On May 2!st, the companies 


the beginning of May. The early | were organized into three regi- 


arrivals were camped in the city 


park between Second and Third | McArthur was elected Colonel|ence.” He also s 


Streets, and the newcomers were 
making camp south of town. Day- 
ton had a population of 400 at 
that time. 
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THE NEXT DAY, Governor 
Meigs made, “a call on the pa- 
triotism of the citizens of Ohio,” 
by asking every Ohio family to 
furnish one blanket for issue to 
the new troops. The appeal fur- 
ther stated that the Government 
would pay cash for the blankets. 


Indian war parties were be- 
coming so numerous and annoy- 
ing, that many settlers in Preb- 
le, Drake and Miami counties 
fled from their homes. The Mia- 
mi County militia constantly pat- 
roled the county north and west 
of Piqua and built three block- 
houses in the northern part of 
the county between the Miami 
River and Preble County. 

On May 10th, General Munger 
and the Dayton Troop of Horse 
returned from patroling the 
county west of Greenville and 
reported that the Prophet and a 
large force of Indians were sev- 
enty miles west of Greenville 
and expected to attack the set- 
tlement in about six weeks. Go- 
vernor Meigs ordered a company 
of militia to Greenville and an- 
other to Piqua to protect the set- 
tlers and public property. 

Lewis Cass and his volunteers 
from eastern Ohio reached Cin- 
cinnati and on May 7th, they pa- 
raded through the streets of the 
city along with 300 volunteers 
from General Gano’s division. 
On May 18th, this force arrived 
in Dayton, swelling the total 
number of the Ohio Volunteers 
to 1400. 

The Shawnee chiefs from Wa- 
pakonetta towns were at Piqua 
in conference with Col. John 
Johnston, the United States In- 
dian Agent, and they assured 
Johnston that their tribes would 
not take up the tomahawk. How- 
ever, on May 14th, the militia 
captured six bucks and a squaw 
near Troy. The next day, the In- 
dians attacked a party of whites 
near Greenville, wounding one 
man. The Indians were pursued 
-and one of them killed and one 
wounded. 


e 
BY MAY 20TH, all of the vol- 
unteer companies had held 
their elections, and for the most 
part, the original militia officers 
were re-elected. 


ments. Major General Duncan 


of the First Regiment. James 
Denny and William A. Trimble 
became majors. Brigadier Gener- 
al Robert Lucas, who had been 
sent on a scouting mission by 
Governor Meigs, was carried as 
a private on the muster roll of 
the company commanded by his 
brother, Capt. John Lucas. 

James Findlay, brigadier gen- 
eral in the Ohio Militia, was el- 
ected colonel of the Second Re- 
giment, Ohio Volunteers. Tho- 
mas Moore and Thomas Van- 
Horne were elected majors. 

Lewis Cass, another militia 
general, was elected colonel of 
the Third Regiment and Robert 
Morrison was elected maior. The 
“Third Ohio” would be joined la- 
ter by three companies from 
Knox and Licking counties and 
they would elect the second ma- 
jor. 


© 

FOUR DAYS LATER, May 25, 
1812, the three regiments of Oh- 
io Volunteers became part of the 
Northwest Army of the United 
i States, as Governor Meigs trans- 
ferret command over to Briga- 
dier General William Hull of the 
United States Army. Both Gover- 
nor Meigs and General Hull 
made speeches after the regi- 
ment had passed in review. Go- 
vernor Meigs began his address. 
“Officers and soldiers of the first 
army of Ohic.” He compliment- 
ied the men on their conduct and 
asked them to “respect each oth- 


Service 
vate in Capt. Keys’ Company 
tion, “promoted to Col. Ist. 
shows McArthur’s pay as a colonel to be $75.00 per month, 
not quite as much as a private in today’s National Guard 
earns while on active duty. 
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er according to your stations; of- 
ficers, be to your men as parents 
to children: men, regard your of- 


ficers as fathers.” He expressed 
his satisfaction that they would 
be commanded by “Brigadier 
General Hull, a distinguished of- 
ficer of Revol 
, “The Second 
Army is organizing and will fol- 
low, if necessary. Our frontiers 
must be protected from savage 
barbarity; our rights maintain- 
ed, and our wrongs avenged.” 


e 

GENERAL HULL then ad- 
dressed the citizen-soldiers of 
Ohio, telling them, “The crisis 
now has arrived when our coun- 
try has deerıed it necessary to 
call into the field her patriotic 
sons.” He told them that they 
would soon suffer hardships in 
a march through the wilderness 
but that they must avenge the 
injuries inflicted upon their 
country by Great Britain. 

Thus it was, in the village of 
Dayton on a little prairie be- 
tween First and Third Streets, 
just east of St Clair the first ar- 
my of Ohio was born. For the 
most part, its members were lean 
hard backwoodsmen; expert 
hunters and trappers and every 
man a sharpshooter. They were 
family men; fathers and sons, 
1who had left the comforts of 
their homes because their coun- 
try called. They were civilians, 
citizens of a free country, who 
would make good soldiers, be- 
cause of their physical qualities 
and because they realized that 
the very existence of their 
homes and families was being 
threatened. Even before the War 
of 1812 started, Ohioans had 
their back up and were ready to 
| fight. 
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y., Worthington Twp, Arnfy, Corporal 
F., Monroe Twp., Army Private 
orthington Twp., Aimy, Private 

Twp., Army, Colonel 

eld, Richland Co., Army, Adiutant 
d, Richland Co., Army. Captain 
Lutheran, Cass Twp., Army, Private 

, Bloomingrove Twp., Army, Private 
t Valley, Franklin Twp., Army, Ser- 


Hiram Ball, Ta 
Jacob Barr, Spr 
Mordecai Bartl 
Jacob Bell, Ma 
John Bell, Old 
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geant 
A. D. W. Bodle 
Wm. Bodley, م‎ 
Ezekiel Boggs, | 
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geant 
Andrew Burns 
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George Clark, 
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Abraham Clayh 
John Cling, Ma 
Jacob Cline, 
poral 
Abraham Cloug! 
vate 
George Cramer 
John Crider, 
James Cumming 
Private 
John Davis, Mî 
Seth. B. Day 
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John Douglas, 
James Douglass, 
vate 
Lyman Dudle 
John Elliott, 
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1 on. Plymouth Twp, 

st, Plymouth Twp., Army, 
1 Twp., Army, Corporal 
ckson Twp., Army, Private 
n, Troy Twp., Army, Private 


vate - 

t. Olivet, Wheeler Twp., 

e, Plymouth Twp., Army, Lieutenant 
Troy Twp., Army, Private 

Old Mt. Olivet, Weller Twp., Army 

d, Richland Co. 


Hill, Worthington Twp., Army. Private 
Worthington Twp., Army, Private 


ield, Richland Co., Army, Private 
Richland Co. 

Plymouth Twp., Army, Private 
Hope, Cass Twp., Army, Ensign 
terian, Monroe Twp. Army, Corporal 
Adams or Dix, Cass Twp., Army, Pri- 


d, Richland Co.. 
n, Troy Twp. Army, Private 
Everts, Jefferson Twp. 
field, Richland Co., Army, Private 
Clay, Franklin Twp., Army, Private 
id, Richland Co., Army, Private 
on, Jackson Twp., Armv 


John B. Fox, M , Monroe Twp., Army, Private’ 
Wml. F. Forsy pe, Cass Twp., Army, Private 
John J. Fox, M Monroe Twp., Army, Private 


Joseph Ford, í 
John Gates Jr 
George Gilber 
Isaac Green, M 
Robert Gree 
John Gross, GI 
Wm. Guttery, 
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rry Twp., Army, Private 

use, Mifflin Twp., Army, Private 
Franklin Twp., Army, Private 

Cass Twp., Army, Private 

e, Plymouth Twp., Army, Private 
wn, Plymouth Twp., Army, Private 


c; Fera KR 人 
ord, Weller Twp., Army, Corvoral 
ll, Clay, Franklin Twp., Army, Private 
Bellville, Jefferson Twp., Army, Private 

mmon, Bunker Hill, Worthington Twp. 

erfield, Franklin, Weller Twp., Army, Private 


ges, Mansfield, Richland Co., Army, General 

ary. Mt. Zion, Monroe Twp., Army, Private 
Hodges, Oakland, Sharon Twp., Army, Private 
Mansfield, Richland Co., Army 

r, Presbyterian, Blooming Grove Twp.. Army, 


Troy Twp., Army, Corporal 

Bellville, Jefferson Twp., Army, Captain 
ton, Troy, Troy Twp., Army, Private 

ton, Crestline, Sandusky Twp., Army. Private 
pn, Ganges, Blooming Grove Twp., Army. 


ton, Pleasant Hill, Springfield Twp., Army, 


Mansfield, Richland Co., Army 

dy, Mansfield, Richland Co., Army 

¦ Bellville, Jefferson Twp., Army, Private 
Woodhouse, Mifflin Twp., Army, Sergeant 
toy, Troy Twp., Army, Private 

Mt. Olive, Monroe Twp., Army, Private 

١ Old Salem Lutheran, Cass Twp., Army, 


lurch of God, Butler Twp., Army, Private 
)Oakland, Sharon Twp., Arny, Private 

Old Salem Lutheran, Cass Twp., Army. Private 
lay, Franklin Twp., Army. Private 

en, Lexington, Troy Twp., Army, Private 
vangelical German Reform, Blooming Grove 
my, Corporal 

filler, Lexington, Troy Twp., Army, Private 

(10 Salem Lutheran, Cass Twp., Army. Private 
rangelical Lutheran, Jefferson Twp. 
Mansfield, Richland Co., Army, Sergeant 
ell. Church of God, Butler Twp., Army. Private 
Bellville, Jefferson Twp., Army, Private 
Lexington, Troy Twp., Army, Private 
Pleasant Valley Presbyterian, Franklin Twp., 


a, Troy, Troy Twp. 
y., 1.0.0.F., Monroe Twp., Army, Sergeant 


Wm. 3 k, Woodhouse „Mifflin Twp., Army. Private 
Alex McE Pettit, Mifflin Twp., Army, Private 

Alex Me Pettit, Mifflin Twp., Army, Private 

Hugh Me Mansfield, Richland Co. 

James I Lexington, Troy Twp., Army, Sergeant 
Joseph e, Lexington, Troy Twp., Army, Private 
Wm. Me Bellville, Jefferson Twp., Army. Private 


Did Mt. Olivet, Weller Twp. 
Bodley Adams or Dix, Cass Twp.. Army, 


erson, Lexington, Troy Twp., Army, Private 
ano, Perry Twp., Army, Private 
$, Woodhouse or Windsor, Mifflin Twp., Army, 


„ Wolford, Weller Twp., Army, Corporal 
| Wolford, Weller Twp., Army, Private 
> Run, Worthington Twp., Army, Private 
jppleton, Bellville, Jefferson Twp., Army 
resbyterian, Blooming Grove Twp., Army, 


Webster. Springfield Twp.. Army, Sergeant 
arber Yarger. Jefferson. Army, Private 


à esbyterian， Blooming Grove Twp., Ar- 


ath, Old Salem Lutheran, Cass Twp., Army, Private 


latter division did not want to 
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John F. Rice, Oakland, Sharon Twp., Navy 

Wm. Rice, Evangelical German Reformed, Blooming Grove 
Twp., Army, Sergeant 

Wm. Riddle, Troy, Troy Twp., Army, Private 

Henry Toop, Mansfield, Richland Co. 

Charles Saviers, Shenandoah, Blooming Grove Twp. 

Thomas Scott, Lexington Troy Twp., Army, Private 

Peter Sechrist, Shenandoah, Blooming Grove Twp., Army, 
Private 

James Shea. Mansfield, Richland Co. 

Jacob Small, Zeiters, Franklin Twp., Army, Private 

Conrad Smith, Old Mt. Olivet, Weller Twp., 

George Smith, Old Presbyterian, Springfield Twp., Army, 
Private 

John B. Smith, Shelby Settlement, Sharon Twp., Army. Private 

Thomas Smith, Old Mt. Olivet, Weller Twp. 

Moses Sowers, Lexington, Troy Twp., Army, Sergeant 

John Stewart, Troy, Troy Twp., Army, Private 

Henry Stoner, Presbyterian, Blooming Grove Twp., Army, 
Private 

John Stoner, Clay, Franklin Twp., Army, Private 

Jacob Stout, Old Mt. Olivet, Weller Twp., Army, Private 

James D. Simmers, Lexington, Troy Twp., Army, Private 

John Swigart, Pleasant Valley, Monroe Twp., Army 

Benjamin F. Taylor, Pioneers Rest, Plymouth Twp., Army, 
Private 

Henry Taylor, Oakland, Sharon Twp., Army, Private 

Issac Taylor, Old Mt. Olivet, Weller Twp., Army, Captain 

Samuel Taylor, Mansfield, Richland Co., Army, Private 

John W. Thorton, Everets, Jefferson Twp. 

David Thompson, Troy, Troy Twp., Army, Private - 

James Tomlinson, Bunker, Worthington Twp., Army, Private 

David Tucker, St. Johns, Monroe Twp. 

Major Tyler, Mansfield, Richland Co. 

John Vantilburg, Woodhouse or Windsor, Mifflin Twp., Army 
Lieutenant 

John Wade, Pine Run, Worthington Twp.. Army, Private 

Dr. Noah Watson, Lexington, Troy Twp., Army, Private 

Samuel Watson, Lexington, Troy Twp., Army, Major 

James Walker, Bellville, Jefferson, Army, Private 

John Walker, Presbyterian, Blooming Grove Twp., Army, 
Private 

Harvey Westfall, Pioneers Rest, Plymouth Twp., Army, 
Private 

Daniel White, Pioneers Rest, Plymouth Twp., Army, Private 

John Wise, Mansfield, Richland Co. 

Joseph Wilson, Bodley Adams or Dix, Cass Twp., Army, 
Private 

John Woods, Old Mt. Olivet, Weller Twp., Army, Lieutenant 

Samuel Ziegler, Evangelical German Reformed, Blooming 
Grove Twp. 


OHIO FORTS IN THE WAR OF 1812... . (1) Ft. Malden, 
(2) Portage Blockhouse, (3) Ft. Findlay, (4) Ft. Necessity. (5) 
Ft. McArthur, (6) Ft. Defiance. (7) Fort Wayne, and (8) De- 
troit. 


British Invasion 


(Con’t from Page 1) |General Lytle and Major Dunlap, 
my. They fall in with a party of with 150 men, decide to stay, 
Indians. This was the first en- while the others returned home. 
gagement of Harrison’s army. | 1812, Sept. 15. Paynes division 
There is no loss of men. The ar- arrives at the forks of the Wa- 
my is within 20 miles of Ft. bash and find the village desert- 
Wayne. led, but destroyed the houses and 

1812, Sept. 12. Harrison’s ar crops. After destroying some 
my arrives at Ft. Wayne where | other villages, they return to Ft. 
they are joyously greeted. The, Wayne on the 18th. 

Indians had fled the evening be-| 1812, Sent, 16. Well’s division 
fore. They had invested the fort goes to Elk Hart village, but 
for the ten days previous. As a'finds it deserted. The town and 
ruse against the defenders of the: fields of Five Medals Town (Elk 
fort, the Indians had made sever-| Hart village) are destroyed and 
al pieces of wooden cannon by عط أ‎ division arrives back at Ft. 
boring out pieces of timber andj Wayne on the 18th. 

strengthening them with iron; 1812, Sept. 17. Colonel James 
hoops, not very effective. The|Simrall arrives at Ft. Wayne 
army encamps around the fort with 320 dragoons and a compa- 
about the remains of what had ny of riflemen under Capt. Far- 
once been a thriving little village | row of Montgomery County, Ken- 
,Which had been burned by the tucky. Harrison next day sends 
Indians. them to Little Turtie’s Town to 

1812, Sept. 13. Harrison de-| destroy all of it except those 
cides to divide the army into | buildings built by the United 
two divisions to be sent to the!States for Little Turtle. This is 
Indian towns. The first division | done and the detachment returns 
is composed cf the regiments of to Ft. Wayne on the 19th. Far- 
Lewis and Allen, plus Garrard’s| row’s company is then placed un- 
horsemen and is placed under ider Major Johnson, whose batta- 
the command of General Payne.|lion thus becomes some 250 
They are directed to go to the|strong. 

Miami Villages at the forks of hte| 1812, Sept, 18. General James 
Wabash. The other division is| Winchester arrives at Ft. Wayne 
composed of one battalion of,to take command of the first 
Johnson’s men and the Ohio|troops which had marched from 
mounted men of Adams, to be Kentucky to reinforce the North- 


commanded by Col. Wells. They; west Army. 
are ta destroy the Pottawattamie| 1812, Sept. 19. Winchester 
village on Elk Hart River. This|takes over command of the Ken- 


tucky troops and Harrison re- 


go; wanted to go home. Of these, ‘Con’t Page 3) 


Greene 


The village of Clifton on the 
Greene-Clark County line, might 
by casual observance be termed 
decadent. More correctly it 
should be cited as a “forgotten” 
town in light of its early day pro- 
minence in industry, in legend, 
in romantic interest. 

By today’s custom a town is 
more often located by tracing 
its dot on a charted highway 
map. But in the case of Clifton 
it could possibly be more simply 
and quickly found by employing 
the method of the first Ohio 
Country pioneers — by follow- 
ing the course of an ancient 
wilderness trail or river. 

So it would seem more prop- 
er to do this in recounting since 
this tale will cover mostly Clif- 
ton’s early period, and since, as 
important highways go, the place 
is a bit off the beaten track. Al- 


though there is an asphalt road ı turesque 


Here we will find historical mark- 
ers pointing to such sites as the 
famous gauntlet run of Simon 
Kenton suffered as an Indian 
captive. Also the scene of Daniel 
Boone-s captivity, and the very 
spot of Chief Tecumseh’s birth- 
place is here at the site of Old 
Chillicothe. Another sizeable 
tributary of the Little Miami 
branches off eastward toward 
the town of Cedarville where 
it enters a Cliffbound gorge — 


habitat of another colony of the 
ancient moundbuilders race 
whose strange mounds and en- 
docure earthworks are still in 
evidence there. 

PROCEEDING further ano- 
ther few miles up the main 
stream, we find that it too en- 
ters a region of tumbling water- 
falls and lofty cliffs, which 
afford scenes of unexcelled, pic- 
grandeur. Since 


coursing through Clifton, north|times uncharted, ancient aborig- 
and south, and which is now de-|inal tribes were drawn to this 
signated State Route 72, even it region for its plentitude of game, 
was identified for upwards of 150 for the teeming fish, clams, and 
years and to recent times as the | crayfish which flourished in the 


“Limestone” or “Limestone-Win- 
chester Trail,” and which reach- 
ed down from the Urbana stock- 
ade settlement to the Ohio Riv- 
er country to connect with Zane’s 
Trace eastward to Wheeling and 
southward to Simon Kenton’s 
station of Limestone (now Mays- 
ville) on the Kentucky side of 
the Ohio River. Col. Logan with 
400 Kentuckians and with Col. 
Robert Patterson, Simon Kenton, 
and other able leaders followed 
this and Kenton’s Trace in 1786 
to destroy the Indian Towns 
along the Little Miami and the 
Upper Mad River Country. 

But if we follow the more pop- 
ular pioneer cxp!orer path to the 
Clifton Community we would 
keep to the course of the Little 
Miami River from the point of 
its junction with the Ohio, near 
the original Cincinnati settle- 
ment known as Losanteville. 
Thus proceeding some 25 miles 
up the northward coursing 
stream, we would arrivo at the 
first principle forks, and along 
which eastward branch in the 
spring of 1792, a company of av- 
enging Kentucky settlers, under 
the leadership of the renowned 
Simon Kenton, and masnjamin 
Whiteman, caught up with a 
band of marauding Shawnees 
waylaid them before dawn and 
scattered them with a fierce at- 


tack in the pre-dawn darkness. | 


Continuing northward along 
the main river course another 
few miles and we skirt the most 
extensive and spectacular of the 
mysterious moundbuilders earth- 
works atop a steep bluff at Fort 
Ancient — now a State Park. 
Following on north another score 
miles and we would come upon 
the site of Old Chillicothe (now 
Oldtown) three miles north of 
Xenia on State Route 68, the 
principle stronghold of the Shaw- 
hee Indians under Black Hoof, 
Black Snake, the white renegade 
Girty brothers, and subsequent- 
ly the young Chief Tecumseh. 


clear, cold waters, for its over- 
hanging cliff shelters, for its ma- 
gical waters which gushed in 
sparkling fountains from the 
rock clefts, and along with this, 
there was the eerie aura of mys- 


| ticism which seemed to pervade 


the place and conjure up “good 
medicine” to them. 

And from a very early day af- 
ter the coming of the whites, 
they too seemed to be drawn to 
the region by this same etherical 
presence. The spring waters 
were claimed to indeed possess 
magical health benefits, and al- 
though more modern era analy- 
sis discovered no more myster 
ious magical elements than Car- 
bonate 
magnesium, iron and alumina 
with Silicious matter, the area 
of the larger springs gave rise 
to extensive health spa establish- 
ments. The heavy ochreous trav- 
ertine deposits of these springs 
led the place to be known as 
“The Yellow Springs’ now a 
flourishing village and home of 
Antioch College. Not withstand- 
ing the unfounded belief of the 
Indians and white settlers as 
well, that the Yellow Springs po- 
ssessed fabulous qualities, it 
could be safe to say that the im- 
bibing of copious quantities of 
the crystal pure waters coupled 
with the inspiring beauty of the 
place induced more than a mod- 
icum of health promoting influ- 
ences. 


. . ALONG WITH THOSE seeking 
surcease from aches and pains 
and sundry maladies, or revival 
of waning youth, the sequester- 
ed mysticism of the region at- 
tracted still another colony bent 
solely on seach of Utopian ideal- 
ism. These were the strange 
Owenites, a religious sect which 
in the pioneer days had estab- 
lished other colonies up and 
down the Ohio River from Penn- 
sylvania to the Wabash River. At 
the Yellow Springs in the mid 
20’s of the nineteenth century, 


of lime, Carbonate of; 


er ae 
ie as 


built log lodges and great 108 | 
community halls. They classed | 
themselves as “Communionists.” 
But like the Shakers and the Rap- 
pites they foredoomed their fu- 
ture by embracing strict cele- 
bacy. The Yellow Springs colony 
broke up after a brief sojourn 
with most of the followers jour- 
neying on the larger Owenite 
settlement at New Harmony a-| 
long the Wabash River. 

The scene of this pioneer per- j 
iod Owenite settlement was tak- 
en over around 1870 by Cincin- 
nati interests as a Nature Park) 
and Health Center. Extensive ho- 
tel and lodge quarters were built 
and for a period up to the turn 
of the 20th century it attracted 
hundreds of patrons who rested, 
wandered along the woodland 
paths and drank of the magical 
waters, from the springs which 
abounded in the preserve. | 

SUBSEQUENTLY, Hugh Tay-| 
lor Birch, a wealthy Antioch Col- 
lege alumnus purchased the 
grounds and bequeathed it to | 
the college as a Nature Preserve. 
It is now maintained under the 
title “Glen Helen” and its unsul- 
lied beauty has become known 
throughout eastern United| 
States. A feature of its utility is| 
the Outdoor Education Center 
on part of the grounds and un- 
der the jurisdiction of the col- 
lege. 

ADJOINING this and taking in 
a spectacular sector of Little Mi- 
ami River gorge for another mile 
eastward is the 500 acre John 
Bryan State Park tract, yhich on 
a summer weekend attracts up- 
wards of 15,000 visitors daily. 

Scattered about these delight- 
ful Nature preserves are numer- 
our youth camps which in- 
clude Camp Kern and Tecumseh 
of the Boy Scouts, the camp of 
the 4-H organization. and the 
camp of the Ohio Soldiers and 
Sailors Orphans Home. NIE) 
ous other youth groups utilize | 
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tist from Cincinnati in 1851. Courtesy Cincinnati Art Museum. 


County -- Clifton Village 
Enriched By Historical Tradition 


ADARIO CEMETERY 


This cemetery is located on Co. 
Road 77 at County Road 84, 
Northwest quarter of Section 30, 
Butler Twp., Richland Co., Ohio. 
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Chamberlain Oney 
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the Outdoor educa Center 
Ladge facilities, as well as the 
sites in the John Bryan State 
Park. na 

Now here at the eastern ter- 
minus of John Bryan State Park 
we reach an even more precipi- 
tous sector of the Tiver gorge. 
Here the sheer cliffs reach 80 


feet in height, and are more nar- 


seat guided his horses uncertain- 
ly across the dangerous chasm. 
One wild night in the year 1836, 
veteran stage driver Lodrick Aus- 
tin was overtaken with stark tra- 
gedy, although he had negotiat- 
ed the tortuous gorge trails with 
out mishap many times through 
the years. But on this black, 
stormy autumn night, Austin 
rowly restricted. Here great rock | swinging up from the famous 
fragments from these limestone /Lamb’s House terminal at Leba- 
walls have fallen through the,non felt deeply ill at ease. Asia- 
ages, to choke the rushing wat-|tic Cholera was running rife 
ers and create magnificent rapids| throughout southwestern Ohio. 


and waterfalls. Herajis found the Swift and horrible death was pre- 
famous “Blue e or, the “bot-| sent on every hand. Cincinnati 
tomless pit,” a deep’rock rimmed was especially hard hit, and 


pool which has been the favorite 
rendezvous of fishermen, pic- 
nickers and artists for genera- 
tions. E 

Here in 1851 sat Robert Dun- 
canson, talented young Cincin- | 
nati artist who painted the pas- 
torial scene of the sequestered 
pool and so caught the eye of 
Nicholas Longsworth. wealthy in- 
dustrialist. As sponsor of the 
young painter, Longsworth 
schooled him, sent him abroad, 
where he made portraits of royal 
figures. Duncanson painted a 
masterpiece titled “Land of the 
Lotus Eaters” and so was invited 
as a house guest of Lord Tenny- 
son. His famous “Blue Hole” 
landscape hangs in the Cincin- 
nati Museum of Art. | 


HERE TOO is found the un- 
usual natural wonder known as 
“Steamboat Rock.” Here can still 
be found ole of the early 
day stage road, which by skirtin 
sheer doclivities and 2 Index For Years 1849 to 1855 
through numerous sharp switch- Name of Deceased 
backs found its Wav to a crude) Ayers, David 
pole bridge and thence across Aungst, Christian 
the gorge by 3 precarious pas- Andrew, William 
sage to the opposite bluff. Many | Arter, George 
travellers between Cincinnati Armstrong, James 
and Columbus in pioneer times| Andrew, James 
dared the hazards of this route | andrews. Moses 
in the battered stage coach as) í 
the driver perched on his high, Armstrong, 


Athy, Basil 
Algyre, John 


people were fleeing from the pla- 
gue only to find more often that 
it had outrun them in their futile 
flight. When stage driver Austin 
made his stop over at Xenia, he 
had no passengers for the east 


nauseated, and several times 
found himself in a near faint. He 


gorge before the storm broke 
and to where he could put up for 
the night at Clifton Tavern a half 
mile beyond. But as Austin 
swung the stage down the steep 
iSwitch-back gorge trail, the 
storm broke with full force. 
Struggling against the terrible 
agonies which assailed him, he 
still managed to guide his horses 


Josiah 


Bell, Robert 
Bushey, Andrew 
Bodine Peter 


Bystle, John 
Bradley, John 
Brown, James F. 
Brown, Joseph 
Beardsley, Levina 
Brown, Henry H. 
Beach, Poise 
Boardman, Benajah 


Bosler, Henry 
Bradden ,Richard 
Barger, John 


Beal, Daniel 
Bills, John 
Black, Jonathan 


Boardman, Camuel 
Booknell, John M. 
Baker, John 

| Boyce, John 

| Bricker, George 

' Bissell, O. J. 
EEE Susan 


and he was glad. He felt dizzy, ae 


urged his team forward, hoping eels 
that he could get through the OA 


between lightening flashes | 


Richland Co. Will Index 


Cemetery 


Records 
Of Ohio 


| Crawford Pittenger 
Dancer Plank 
Davidson Richardson 
Dick Robinson 
Eakin Samsel 

| Edmonds Scroggie 
Eller Shriver 
Esbenshade Smith 
Everts Stauffer 
Everett Stevenson 

| Fair Stout 
Ford Stratton 
France Taylor 
Freeman Tharp 
Forbes Thomas 
Foulks Tucker 
Gaddis Vermilya 
Grabill Walker 
Grams White 
Gribben Wilson 
Gipe Wolf 
Heifner Wolfe 
Hetler Wood 
Hisey Woolverton 
Hord Wright 
Jacobs Yockey 
Jewell Young 


CHURCH OF GOD 

CEMETERY 

This cemetery is located on Co. 
Rd. 81, Northwest quarter of 
Section 11, Butler Twp., Rich- 
land Co., Ohio. 


Beveridge 

Carew Middlesworth 
Chapman Mitchell 
Cobban Mumford 
Crum Murray 
Culler Plough 
Cunningham Shriner 
Enzor Shoup 
Flook Stauffer 
Geary Stoner 
Goldsmith Stout 
Hubley Tindall 
Keck Tucker 
Lyon Walker 
Martin Warner 
McCormic Yeager 
McGaw Zeigler 


through the worst stretch of the 
cliff-rimmed trail but just as he 
aS the first twinkling 
light of the village, a wheel of 
the stage slipped over a ledge 
sending the stage and its Cholera 
stricken driver crashing against 
the rocks at its base. The wreck- 
ed stage and the body of its driv- 
er were found the next morning. 
It was only a short haul, to the 
ther side of the stage road, to 


|lay poor Lodrick in his grave in 


the village churchyard. Two 
s later the village of Clif- 
was stricken by the dreaded 
plague. Before it had run its 
course, the little town of 400 was 
all but decimated. And to this 
day visitors to the old graveyard 
at Clifton pause at the grave of 
Lodrick Austin with its sand- 
stone slab bearing a stylized car- 
ving of dashing horses and fan- 
cy stage equipage. 


(Con’t Next Issue) 
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British 
Invasion 


(Con’t from Page 2) 


turns to the rear to take com- 
mand of the forces gathering 
there. 

1812, Sept. 20. Harrison with 
mounted men and Jennings re- 
giment arrive at St. Marys; the 
balance of the infantry have not 
yet arrived. The regiments of 
Barbee, Poague, and Jennings ar- 
rive at Newport early in)'Septem- 
ber with Simrall’s dragoons, but 
are detained until they can 
draw arms, etc. Dragoons had 
to be armed, ete. Dragoons had 
swords or pistols are available. 
All foot troops have arrived by 
September 20th. 

1812, Sept. 21. Colonel William 
Jenning’s regiment is ordered 
down the St. Marys and Aug- 
laize rivers to Defiance to estab- 
lish an intermediate post and to 
escort supplies to General Win- 
chester. He goes about 30 miles 
and sends spies ahead to Defi- 
ance, where he found the enemy. 


Therefore, he halted on the Aug- 
laize and commenced building 
blockhouses. Meanwhile, Colonel 
James Findlay is sent with his 
mounted regiment of 350 men 
to destroy the Ottawa towns on 
Bianchard’s Fork of the Auglaize. 

1812, Sept. 22. Winchester be- 
gins his march down the Mau- 
mee following generally Antho- 
ny Wayne's course. His destina- 
tion is Ft. Defiance. He marches 
5 or 6 miles per day. 

1812, Sept. 25. Ensign Liggett 
with a detachment is sent ahead 
of the army to Ft. Defiance. He 
has four men with him. A 
Frenchman with eight Indians 
creeps up on them and demands 
them to surrender. They do but 
work on a plan to kill the In- 
dians. However, the Indians kill 
them first. Captain Ballard finds 
them the next day ,but retreats 
when he finds a party of 200 In- 
dians nearby. 

1812, Sept. 26. Captain Harris 
Hickman and Riddle, a spy, are 
sent ahead of Winchester’s ar- 
my. They cross the Maumee to 
the south side, then go cross 
country to the Auglaize River; 
then down that river to the Mau- 
mee. They continue 2 miles down 
the Maumee from Ft. Defiance 
and then return to the army. In 
this route they have surrounded 
the enemy without discovering 
him. However, from signs they 
have seen, they know a large bo- 
dy of Indians is nearby. 


1812, Sept. 27. Captain Ballard 
and a detachment is sent ahead 
with Major Woolfor (aide to Win- 
chester) to bury the dead of Lig- 
gett’s party. The Indians involv- 
ed were an advance group of 
Major Muir’s party. They had 
taken a Quartermaster Sergeant 
of Winchester’s army prisoner. 
The sergeant exaggerated the 
size of Winchester’s army and 
Muir retreated 12 miles on the 
27th to Ft. Defiance. On the 
30th about 3/4 of Muir’s Indians 
deserted and he was forced to 
retreat another 20 miles down 
the river. 

1812, Sept. 28. The march of 
Winchester’s army is resumed 
following the return of the Hick- 
man-Riddle mission. The for- 
ward elements of Winchester’s 
and Muir’s forces meet, but there 
is only a short skirmish. Winches- 
ter’s army then crosses to the 
south side of the Maumee at a 
ford and encamps. Spies are sent 
out, but find no Indians. Thev 
report, however, that the brush 
is so thick that it is unsafe for 
spies on foot to penetrate to Ft. 
Defiance. Winchester holds a 
council of war and decides to 
send out parties to look for Maj- 
or Muir. Supplies are about ex- 
hausted and an express is sent 
to Harrison to inform him of the 
the condition of the army. 

1812, Sept. 30. Harrison re- 
ceives news that Winchester is 
heading toward a large force of 
British and Indians. All the for- 
ces at St. Marys, about 3,000 
men, are ordered to Winchester’s 
relief. Meanwhile, Winchester 
moves his army down the river 
to within a mile of Ft. Defiance 
and stays there for several days. 

1812, Oct. 1. Colonel William 
Lewis is sent from Winchester’s 
army with 380 men to discover 
for sure the disposition of Major 
Muir’s force. The detachment 
crosses the Auglaize, then goes 
down the south side of the Mau- 
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mee for 7 or 8 miles, then cross- 
es to the north side, where signs 
are discovered which show that 
Muir’s force is completely gone. 
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BIBLE RECORDS 


The Holy Bible, Published by 
G. Lane and P. Sandford, for the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at 
the Conference Office, 200 Mul- 
berry Street, N.Y., James Col- 
lord, Printer, 1840 

The family Bible of Rev. Char- 
les Britton Brandebury and his 
wife, Martha Jane Hamilton 
Brandebury, of Delaware, Ohio 

The Bible is now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Hammond Craw- 
ford of Bunnydale Farms, Man- 
tus, Ohio, and this c opy was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Crawford for use 
by the Ohio Genealogical Socie- 
ty. Mr. Crawford received the 
Bible from his cousin Mrs. Paul 
(Alice Brandebury) Schnee of Ju- 
neau, Alaska. 

MARRIAGES 

Married by Rev. S. McMullen, 
C. B. Brandebury to Martha J. 
Hamilton, Oct. 12th, 1842. Way- 
nesboro, Pennsylvania 

Married by Rev. Dr. McCabe, 
James M. De Camp and Jane A. 
Brandebury Tuesday evening Ju- 
ly 9th, 1867 at Delaware, Ohio 

Lemuel A. Brandebury an 
Lizzie V. E. Sherman were mar- 
ried Monday, September 27th, 
1875 at Keene, New Hampshire 

by the Rev. Dr. Brown 

J. Hamilton Brandebury an 
Sarah A. Sherard were marrie 
Oct. 27th, 1874 at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
by Rev. E. J. Kehn (These were 
grandparents of Mr. Hammond 
Crawford, and J.H.B. was the son 
of Rev. C.B.B. & MJHB) 

James Hamilton Brandebury 
and Sarah L. King were married 
in Trinity Cathedral, Omaha, Ne- 
braska on Aug. 13th, 1883 by 
Bishop Frank R. Millspaugh. 

Edward Thomson Brandebury 
and Elizabeth Van Anda were 
married November 7th, 1901 at 
Indianapolis, Indiana by Rev. C. 
E. Bacon. 

BIRTHS 

Alexander Hamilton was born 
Fe. 20, 1793. 

Jane Besore was born April 8, 


Al ter thirty six hours sickness, in 

Delaware aged 9 years 8 months! The Library’s usual hours are 9: 

day. Summer hours (June through September) are 8:30 to 4:30, 
Monday through Friday. 


d 1864 after sickness four weeks 
d three days Scarlet Fever, aged 


Rev. Mr. Savage of Baltimor Cir. | Page 4 
at Waynesboro, Pa. 

Mary Jenett Brandebury was 
Baptized Decm. 30th 1863 by 
Rev. A. Nelson, Cent, Ohio, Conf. 

Edward Thomson Brandebury 
was Baptized Decm. 30th 1863 by 
Rev. A. Nelson, Cent. Ohio, Conf. 

Jemima Hamilton Wowning 
Brandebury was baptized July 
28th, 1865 by Rev. A. Nelson. 
Cent. Ohio, Conf. 

Robert Van Anda Brandebu- 
ry was Baptized January 4th. 
1914 by Rev. Andrew Gillies. 

Alice Brandebury was Baptiz- 
ed January 4th, 1914 by Rev. An- 
drew Gillies. 

DEATHS 
William Henry Brandebury 


Ohio county histories 


lived in Ohio 


THE REPORT 


Where To Find If 


OHIO STATE LIBRARY 


State Office Building, Columbus 15, Ohio 
Sources For Genealogical Research 


Early marriage records of Ohio counties 
Rosters of Ohio soldiers in the War of 1812, Civil War 
Rosters of Revolutionary soldiers buried in Ohio and who 1856 he had grape and hop-yard 


Cemetery Records — incomplete 
Microfilm copies of original Ohio census records of: 
1820, 1830, 1840, 1850, 1860, 1870. 1880 


September, 1962 | 


INQUIRIES 


ATHEY. Please help me locate 
Ohio County of George Athey 
who told Virginia relatives in 


in Ohio. Mrs. Walter Myers, Box 
128, Galva, Kansas. 


HALL-KEISER - Want parents 
Thomas B. Hall b. Perry County, 


died January, Tuesday the 11th | Our staff is limited; much as we desire to do so, we are unable Pa., 1814.Came Richland County 
at 7 oclock am. age two months, | to find time for the probing, detailed research necessary in genea-|1830, married Margaret Kirk- 


year 1853 logical investigations. Therefore, 


we invite you to come to the Li- patrick, died 1848, buried Clay 


Martha Hamilton Brandebury| brary and use these materials yourself. If you cannot, and you (Cemetery. Family weavers. Want 


died Tuesday morning Decm. | wish a search made in any of the above records, we suggest you|parents Jacob Keiser b. 


2nd, 1862 at 20 minutes past 12| contact one of the genealogists 
at night in Waynesboro, Pa. 
Carrie Bell Brandebury died 
Saturday, December 20th, 1863 
at nine oclock in the evening af- 


Mrs. Faye B. Reeder 
218 King Ave., Apt. B 
Columbus 1, Ohio 


and 17 days 
Mary Jenett Brandebury died 
Sabbath morning at six, Jan. 31st, 


7 years 23 days 
Jemima Hamilton Downing | DESCRIPTION | 
Brandebury died December 1st The Ohio Genealogical Society is 
1877 at one oclock A.M., aged a non-pofit, federal tax exempt (ap- 
12 years 10 months after O N © | plied for), state chartered organiza- 
weeks sickness with Scarlet Fev-|tion with headquarters at 454 Park 
; Avenue West, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Charles Briton Brandebury| PURPOSES 
died at Delaware, Ohio, Tuesday,| To foster an interest in all the 
December 13th, 1887 at 10 min-| peoples who contributed in any 
utes to 4 oclock in the afternoon | way, however great or small, in es- 
in his 75th year. tablishing and perpetuating the 
Martha J. Brandebury died at| State of Ohio; 
Delaware, Ohio, May 30th, 1904. To search for the reasons and for- 
Lemuel A. Brandebury died at| ces behind the migrations of the 
Washington, D.C. December 9th, early settlers into this state; 
1909 To hold in safe-keeping manu- 
_Jane B. De Camp died at Cin-| çeripts, books, relics, ete., relating 
cinnati, Ohio, June 6th, 1920 to the early settlers of Ohio; 
James Hamilton Brandebury To secure and hold copyrights 


placed on our list at their request: 


Mrs. P. A. Dolle 
390 Oak St., No, 10 Library Court 
Columbus 15. Ohio 


The Ohio Genealogical Society 


1800. s D 1 
Alexander Hamilton and Jane oo aie er, Colorado, June 


Besore were married March 16th, Jane Hamilton died Tuesday 
1820 a born | February 3rd, 1874, at 9 oclock 
C. B. Brandebury was born), | aged 73 years 10 months 
September the 7th, 1813 at Ship- and 25 days, after being a mem- 
pensburg, Penn. — ber of the M.E. Church for near 
Martha J. Hamilton was Dorn 58 years. Her end was Peace. 
Aug. 26th, 1821 in Waynesboro, (Jane Besore Hamilton, wife of 
Penn. der graad AEX 
Lemuel Alexander oe Pall Bearers at Father’s Fune- 
bury was born September *!ral (Rev. C. B. Brandebury) - Dec. 
1843 in Kenton, Ha rdin County, 15, 1887. Dr. M. L. Starr, John 
Ohio. d i 
Jane Amelia Brandebury was OT Rev. L. M.. Albright 
born September 26th 1845 in sae W. G. Williams. ent. 
Port Jefferson, Shelby County,| Copied and submitted by Ham- 


Ohio. d Crawford, August 15, 1961 
Charles B. Brandebury, Jr. Fete apres £ 


and plates of books 
tracts, and pamphlets; 

To publish, print, buy, sell, and 
circulate literature relative to the 
purpose of the society; 

To promote genealogical research 
and to aid in publication, dissemina- 
tion, preservation, and safeguarding 
of genealogical and other manu- 
scripts pertaining to Ohio; 

With power to receive and hold 
gifts and devises of real and perso- 
nal estate from any source for the 


periodicals, 


Mendenhall, J. G. Grove, Chaun- benefit of such association and per- 


| petuation of its purposes, and gen- 


erally to exercise the powers legal- 
ly and properly requisite thereto. 
All of the foregoing are primarily 


1796. 
below, whose names have been'Came Wayne County from Som- 
erset County, Pa., in 1819, mar- 
ried Elizabeth Worst. Came 
Franklin Township, Richland 


00 to 5:00, Monday through Fri- Chapter Reports 


(Con’t from Page 1) 
county, haying received aid from 
Mr. Paul Hothem. Mr. Hothem is 
[head of the 4-H clubs in Knox 
County. With the help of the 4- 
|H’ers, twenty cemeteries have 
been copied. She also found 
records of the Houck Cemetery 
in the Centerburg Library, that 
had been copied by Mrs. Frank 
Chapman in 1944. 


mation—if accompanied by a self- 
addressed stamped enveloped—will 
be answered promptly by the libra- 
rian and-or chairman of committee 
concerned. 

No research for members or oth- 
ers is undertaken, however, names 
of local genealogists (searchers) will 
be provided by the chairman of the No. 55 
searchers committee upon request. Mr. Leonard V. Hill, a mem- 

A master index is being compiled j Per and past president of the 
which will list the surnames of all (Miami County Historical Society, 
persons buried in Ohio, The index|recently visited our Headquart- 
contains the location of grave,|ers Building. He discussed his 
names of husband or wife and chil-|Progress regarding cemetery 
dren, parents and dates of birth, jrecords and received informa- 
marriage and death of persons—|tion and recommendations. Mr. 
when available, The index lists re-|Hill’s address is Box 137, RD 2, 
ferences to family, church, Bible, | Piqua, Ohio. 
county and military histories when © 
possible. SUMMIT COUNTY - Chapter 

Cemetery records as typescripts,|No. 77 
are available containing names] Esther Powell, 36 N. High- 
found in many of the cemeteries of|land Ave., Akron 3, Ohio Editor 
Ohio. Lists of the names of ceme- of “Ohio Records and Pioneer 
teries and their location for nume- Families” and Consultant Editor 
rous counties of Ohio and their his-|of “Report” sent in information 


6 
MIAMI COUNTY Chapter 


was born July 20th, 1848 in St.|Ignatious Beiter - Bible Records | for carrying on the work of educa- 


tories are on file, 
MUSEUM 


about strip mining and ceme- 
tery distruction. Read her edi- 


The Richland County Chapter of torial in this issue. 


the Society has established a muse- 
um within the society’s headquart- 


West, Mansfie! hio. The purpose 


On the bright side, she writes 
of how two people in Beallsville, 


ancient farm cemetery in that 


ers building af 54 Park Avenue|Monroe County are restoring an 


of the muse 
hold, in safe- eeping, historical and 
genealogical gifts and relics, that 


is to display and anga: 


@ 
RICHLAND COUNTY - Chap- 


are of interest to members and oth-|ter No. 70 


Mary’s, Mercer County (now Aug- 
laize Co.) Ohio 


was born July 14th, 1850 in Mid- 

dletown, Holmes County, Ohio. 
William Henry Brandebury 

was born Nov. 11th, 1852 in 


records from Bible of Oneixa 
James Hamilton Brandebury| Mills. Copies in possession of 
Mrs. J. Ross Beiter, 1606 Yale | publishes ads and answers for the 
Ave., N.W., Canton, O. 


From Photostatic & Certiffed | tion and for educational purposes. 
PUBLICATION 
A unique periodical, The Report, 


genealogists and the historians, as 
MARRIAGES well as the genealogical and histori- 
IGNATIOUS BEITER to Cath-|cal articles of local, state and nat- 


Wadsworth Center, Medina Coun-/erine Beiter married April 8, ional interest. An effort is made to 


ty, Ohio 
Carrie Belle Brandebury was 


born April 9th, 1854 in Berea,|tle married June 18, 1872 


Cuyahoga Co., O. 
Mary Janett Brandebury was 


born Thursday, January 8th, jner married Jan. 26, 1884 


1857, in Fredericksburg, Wayne 
County, Ohio 
Edward Thomson Brandebury 


was born March 28th, 1859, in| Raugh 


Delaware, Delaware County, 
Ohio 
Martha Hamilton Brandebury 


was born Thursday, the 22nd of|han. 


Aug. 1861 in Delaware, Ohio 


Jemima Hamilton Downing|mers married Oct. 1, 1890 


Brandebury was born January 
30th, 1865 in Delaware, Ohio 


Elizabeth Van Andra Brande-| 1888 


bury was born June 4th, 1863 at 
Lancaster, Ohio 

Robert Van Andra Brandebury 
was born Oct. 30th, 1903 at Dela- 
ware, Ohio 

Alice Brandebury was born 


November 26th at Minneapolis, | 22, 1823 


Minn., 1905 

Carl Sherman Brandebury was 
born Dec. 10th, 1876 at Keene, 
N.H. 

BAPTISMS 

Lemuel A. Brandebury was 
baptized Feb. 12th, 1844 by Rev. 
W. S. Morrow, P. E. In., Lima, Al- 
len County, Ohio 

Jane Amelia Brandebury was 
baptized by Bishop E. S. Janes 


Aug. 18th, 1847, Sidney, Shelby | 1862 


County, Ohio 


Charles B. Brandebury, jun.|2, 1867 


was Baptized by Rev. E. Tocum 
at Findley, Hancock County, 
Ohio, August 3rd, 1849 

James Hamilton Brandebury 


was Baptized by Rev. Thomas|Dec. 22, 1877 


Barkdale, P.E., November 30th, 
1851 
County, Ohio 


William Henry Brandebury | 1902 


was Baptized by Rev. J. Durbin 


January 7th, 1853 At Wadsworth, | Dec. 1, 1909 


Medina County, Ohio 
Carrie Belle Brandebury was | 
Baptized by Rev. John T. Kellen, 
P.E. at Fredericksburg, Wayne 
Co., Ohio, January Ist, 1855 
Martha Hamilton Brandebury 
was Baptized Ist Dec 1862 by 


in Wadsworth,, Medina | 3, 1889 


ter D.A.R., Canton, Ohio 


Huron County, Ohio | 


1845 secure genealogical and historical 

G. N. Beiter to Barbara A. Lit-|information from all the states in 
the union, with particular empha- 
John S. Beiter to Sarah Tindle | sis on Ohio. Data from earlier set- 
William Beiter to Ida H. Ful-|tied areas is given priority. The So- 
ciety’s annual membership includes 

Joseph Beiter to Mary New-|the issues of The Report for the 
man. year, 

Levi Beiter to Catherine| A! communications and all ord- 
ers for publication should be sent 

Nathan Beiter to Lusetta Pari-|to the Editor, at 454 Park Avenue 
0 West, Mansfield Ohio, 

LIBRARY 

Books, magazines and pamphlets 
Annie M. Beiter to Philip Sum-| on genealogical and historical sub- 
jects are available within the libra- 

Daniel O. Beiter to Sophia |ry. 
Stinebaugh married Dec. 12,| The library is open to the public, 
as well as to members, on the days 


Elizabeth Beiter to James Cull- 


ers living in this area of Ohio. Re- Under the leadership of Curtis 
quests for further information | Burchett, Chairman of the Gen- 
should be sent to the chairman of /@alogy Section, the following 
the museum committee at the So-|county cemeteries have been 
ciety’s headquarters. copied. The German Evangelical 

MEMBERSHIP Church Cemetery, Linn Farm 
— ; „. „„_ _ | Cemetery, Wallace Cemetery, 
Individuals, libraries or societies Croneis (Mt. Olive) Cemetery, 
may apply for membership. Re- Bushey (Light) Cemetery, Fair- 


quests for applications should be|view and St. Joseph’s of Crest- 
sent to the membership committee ying 


at the Society's headquarters. Mem- 
bership is for one calendar year. 
Any change in address should be 
sent promptly to the Society. 

DUES | 

The annual dues of $5.00 includes 
receiving The Report. Checks 
should be made payable to Treasur- 
er of The Ohio enealogical Socie- 
ty. iaf 


MEETIN Gs SEARCHERS SECTION RATES 
Regular me thly meetings are Low Rates 
pee. Cash Only 


held from October to May. A gen- 
ealogical or historical speaker pre- ولس‎ ne 

sents his favorite topic. Members E 

living in Ohio will receive notifica- { Up to 25 00... $2.00 


Mary Summers to Herman jof the regular meetings, and once |tion concerning each meeting. Alll26 to 30 sii (‘(‘iéstst 2.50 
Zepp, Jr. married Feb. 18, 1928 | weekly as announced by the libra- members receive the announcement 31 to 35 3.00 
BIRTHS ry chairman. All requests for infor-|of the annual convention. | 0 FT 
IGNATIOUS BEITER b. March 


7, 1825 
CATHERINE BEITER b. Oct. 


Their children— 
G. N. Beiter b. Feb. 23, 1848 


John S. Beiter b. Dec. 29, 1849 Mr., Mrs., Miss, =. ١ TT 


Mary M. Beiter b. Dec. 20, 
1851 

Joseph Beiter b. May 8, 1853 

Levi Beiter b. July 12, 1855 

William Beiter b. Sept. 
1857 ANNUAL 

Mary A. Beiter b. Dec. 9, 1859 

Ignaious Beiter, Jr. b. Jan 29, 


Street 


$5.00 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBER 
MAINTAINING MEMBER 


Elizabeth Tracy Beiter b. Mar. LIFE MEMBER 


P. A. Beiter b. Apr. 14, 1867 

D. O. Beiter b. May 13, 1869 
DEATHS 

IGNATIOUS BEITER, SR. d. 


A. SUPPORTING 
B. DONOR 
C. PATRON 


CATHERINE BEITER d. Aug. 
Mary M. Beiter d. Nov. 27, 
Helen Amanda Summers d. 
Joseph Beiter d. Jan 14, 1915 
Elizabeth Cullen d. Oct 1924 
John Beiter d. Apr. 26, 1927 
Copied by Molly Stark Chap- 
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Please mail this with dues to: 
Mr. RAYMOND R. DENT 
1100 Olivesburg Road 
Mansfield, Ohio Eg 


Make check payable to: The Ohio Genealogical Society 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP - FOR PERIOD 
= 


$10.00 to $100.00 
$101.00 to $200.00 
$200.00 


SPONSOR MEMBERSHIPS: (permanent) _ 
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LOUISE KRA USE, Treasurer 
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County, 1833. Write Glen Elsas- 


ser, 1722 N. Pennsylvania St., Henry S. Tanner. 


Indianapolis 2, Indiana. 


GABRIEL, GRIFFITH, HIGGINS. 
Want parentage of (1) Mary Hig- 


Searcher’s Section 


New American Atlas” 1823 by 
“History of 
Richland County, Ohio”, by A. A. 
Graham, 1807-1880. Imperial At- 
las and Art Folio, 1896, Redrick 


gins born N.J. m. 1805 Abraham | Brothers, Richmond, Indiana. 


Gabriel, Athens Co., Ohio; (2) 
Mary Griffith b. Ohio m. 1832 
William Gabriel, Athens County. 
Miss Dorothy Dodd, 1320 Golf 
Terrace, Tallahassee, Florida. 


CHERRY - FREEMAN - JACK- 
SON - JANE. Desire information 
Jonathan Freeman (b. 1788, 
N.J.) md. 1817 Muskingum Co., 
Ohio Mary Cherry (d. ¢.18457), 
resided Taylorville 1840, Salt 
Creek Tp. 1850. George Jackson 
(b. N.Y.) md. 1812 Muskingum 
Co., Nancy Jane (b. N.J.); father 
George A. Jackson, died military 
service (?). Andrew Jackson 
(1815-1902) md. Elizabeth Free- 
man (1822-1880) 1838 Morgan 
Co., Ohio. R. A. Ockert, 1450 
Hartford Avenue, Akron 20, O. 


MOSER - MOSIER - SWITZER: 
buried in Richland County, Ohio. 
All living there in 1830. Write 
any information to Mrs. C. C. 
Meyer III, 212 Holland Road, 
Severna Park, Maryland. 


McBRIDE. Wanted, burial 


cords or Presbyterian Church re-|7 Cols. x 20” (length) 


cords of Alexander McBride. 
Lived in Monroe Township, Rich- 
land County, Ohio during cen- 
sus of 1820. Want wife and child- 
ren names. Write H. Ross Han- 
sen, P.O. Box 112, Livermore, 
California. 


WANTED — Donations of follow- 
ing volumes to this Society. “The 


ELIAS PITTMAN born Penn. 
Monroe Co., Ohio. Want parents. 
Allen Wayt born 1815 mar. 
MGT. where and parents. Want 
info. on George Shannon died 
Columbiana Co., and wife Mary. 

Write Clarissa Hayes 
1516 Fairmount 
Wichita 8, Kansas 


MOSIER (Moser) - any info. of 
Mosier family of Richland Coun- 
ty., O., in 183... Dau. m. Rev. 
Andrew Donaldson, 1838, near 
Lucas. Write Gertrude Crook 
Dean, Magnolia, Texas. 


Display Ad 
Rates 


All rates quoted are per each 


insertion. Cash rates per issue 
are: 

1 Col. x 20” (length) $ 30.00 

13 Cols. x 20” (length) $ 90.00 

re-15 Cols. x 20” (length) $150.00 

$210.00 

Half Page $100.00 

Full Page $200.00 


*All one, two and three inch 
ads must appear on the classi- 
fied pages. You have your choice 
on regular display position for 
all ads four inches or over. 

N.B. All rates are 14 price to 
members. 


Attention: 
Ohio Librarians 


We will print a brief 
Bibliography of the Genealogical 
Resources Available In Your 
Library 


SEND INFORMATION TO: 


Miss Lois MacKellar, Librarian 
Ohio Genealogical Society 
454 Park Avenue West 


Mansfield, Ohio 


367 LOGE E E 3.50 
41-0 >45 4 مما‎ 4.00 
46 معاطم قاد‎ a Tl 4.50 


All rates are 14, price to mem- 
bers. 
For EACH 5 More Words add .25 
How To Count 
John Q. Smith ....... 3 words 
b. Feb. 18, 1790 4 words 


INQUIRIES 


454 Park Ave. W. ب‎ 4 words 

New Jersey, North Carolina, 

D. C., ete. count as 1 word. 
Postal Zone free 


Make checks payable Treasur- 


er, Ohio Genealogical Society. 


Send to: Report, 454 Park 
Ave., West, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Fill In, Count Words, Figure Cost, Send To: 


454 Park Avenue West 
` a Mansfield, Ohio 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE — Including your name and address: 


eee eee 
一 一 一 一 


